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POETS. 


BY JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 


Poets are a joyous race ! 
O'er the laughing earth they go, 
Shedding charms o’er many a p 
Nature never favour'd 80 ; 
Still to each divinest spot 
Led by some auspicious star, 
Scattering flowers where flowers are ne 
Makiug lovelier those that are. 


Poets are a mournful race! 
O’er the weary earth they go, 
Darkening many a sunny place 
Nature never darken'd so; 
Still to each sepulchral spot 
Call’d by spectral lips afar, 
Fancying tombs where tombs are not, 
Makiag gloomier those which are. 


Poets are a gifted race! 
If their gifts aright they knew; 
Fallen spleudour, perish’d grace, 
Their eachantments can renew: 
They have power o'er day and night; 
Life, with all its joys and cares— 
Earth, with all its bloom and blight— 
Tears and transpurt—all are theire! 


Poets are a wayward race! 
Loueliest still when least alone, 
They can find in every place 
Joys and sorrows of their own: 
Grieved or glad by tiifal starts, 
Pangs they feel that no one shares, 
And a joy can fill their hearts 
That can fill no hearts but theirs. 


Poots are a mighty race! 
They can reach to times unborn; 
They can brand the vile and base 
With undying hate and scorn; 
They ean ward detractioa's blow; 
They oblivion’s tide can stem; 
And the good and brave must owe 
Immortality to them! 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENDURANCE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Were the lonely acorn never bound 

Inu the rade cold grasp of the rotting ground; 
Did the rigid trost never harden up 

The mould above its bursting cup; 

Were it never soak’d in the rain and hail, 

Or chill’d by the breath of the wintry gale, 
It would not sprout in the sunshine free, 

Or give the promise of a tree; 

It would not spread to the summer air 

its lengthening boughs and branches fair, 

To form a bower where, in starry nights, 
Young Love might dream unknown Gelighte; 
Or stand in the woods among its peers, 
Fed by the dews of a thousand years. 


Were never the dull, unseemly ore 

Dragg’d from the depths where it slept of yore; 
Were it never cast iuto searching flume, 

To be purged of impurity and shame; 

Wero it never molten mid burning braads, 

Or bruis’d and beaten by stalwart hands, 

It would never be known us a thing of worth; 
It would never emerge to a nobler birth; 

It would never be form'd into mystic rings, 
To fetter Love's erratic wings ; 

It would never shine amid priceless gems, 

Or the girth of imperial diadems; 

Nor become to the world a power and a pride 
Cherish’d, adored, and deified. ‘ 


So, thou, O man of a noble soul, 

Starting in view of a glorious goal, 

Wert thou never exposed to the blasts, forlorn— 
The storms of sorrow—the sleets of acorn; 

Wert thou never refined in pitiless fire, 

From the dross of thy sloth and mean desire; 
Wert thou never taught to feel aud know 

That the truest love has its roots in woe, 

Thou woaldst never unriddle the complex plan, 
Or reach half way to the perfect man; 

Thou wouldst never attaia the tranquil height 
Where wisdom purifies the sight, 

And God uatulds tw the himblest gaze 

The bliss and beauty of His ways. 


LOCH VENNACHAR. 
AN IDYLLIC REMINISCENCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


There are few persons connected with Scotland, able now and then to 
snatch as holiday from severe uccupartious, but retain a pleasant, or, it may 
be, Passionate recollection of some raudom excursion into the land of 
lake and mountain, of grey brackea, purple’ heather, wild green woods, 
and fern-thatched huts with their blue « peatreek.” The outline of their 
Passing forms, in beauty or solemnity, is timpriuted well, but indistinctly 
on the brain that works in city countiug-house or at city counter ; yeu, 
even on that which makes the hand keep time to it in back-lanes or w >in 
ty Roore, there is often one long-: herished picture wha pleuty of 
dlp inouecndine ae ae which wuilowe, wheels, and faces in the 

g y create an earnest lunging to renew. Lee’s, Cres- 
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wick’s, or Maculloch’s paintings, in the Spring Exhibition, thrill one with | 

a pining for liberty and the strong desire, by carriage. stage coach, or staff | 

and knapsack, when the summer love-sickness of Nature and the Town’s | 

plethoric care-climax have come round, to be reaching ouce more the top 

of the last lowland and brae, and halting as one looks into the blue | 

prennee of the Highlands, with their aerial freedom and their purer | 
reath. 

In most cases, however, it is not a local fondness that is felt for this | 
scenery ; nor, strictly speaking, a deliberate verdict of taste that has guid- | 
ed one’s admiration for the whole series of objects, so fluently interfused | 
into one vast panorama. Nature is there abroad, a floating spiritual pres- | 
euce, thatseems to pitch her tents with you for anight ; buat bids you in | 
the morning ‘‘ God-speed," and gives you asilent and stately gesture of | 
dismissal, which you cannot pretend to overlook. You seldom fee! in- | 
clined to fix your home in regions so entirely without acentre. It was 
rather the inwardly resistless passion for wandering that took you there, | 
than the search after some object to be realised ; and you are conscious | 
even at the moment that you will best remember these blank , bold masses | 
of back-ground, those intervals of airy amplitude and stern strong fore- 
grounds of reality, with the hearthside for your,standing-place hereafter. 
When the Highlands are left alone, with their glen-fuls of mist, and their | 
snowy peaks, to the grouse, the red-deer, and the native shepherds in their 
plaids, they yet serve to make our household life a picture, egnobling its | 
monoconies with remote indefinable thought: the distances and the ano- 
malies must be transferred at once, from snatches of high-wrought ex- 
perience, far out of common sight; the figures and the well-known con- 
sciousness of all may be filled in leisurely at home. 

But generaliy, in the course of such excursions, there is some passin 
by-place or side-scene, which, from its own individuality, from persona 
fancy, or from being out of, or beneath, the fashionable notice, has hap- 
pened to fix itself more particularly in one’s remembrance. Very possi- 
bly it has not much to recommend it in itself; but whether on account 
of some little chance incident of travel, or peculiar associations, or only 
because you never see a picture of it, you find it dwell distinctly in your 
imagination; nowand then, perhaps, coming up with strange, trouble- 
some pertinacity, on the inward sight betwixt sleep and waking, in a 
sort of ghostly vividness, where all its outline and specific features are 
drawn out before you far more plainly than ina dream. Whether the 
place be one which you would fain never see again, or that you would 
gladly plant your latter day’s dwelling there, matters not; the effect is 
the sume in either case. 

Owing to circumstances of akind similar to some of those just glanced 








come to stand-in such a relation to the writer. Well known, indeed, to | 
tourists is the general aspect of Loch Vennachar, the first bright sheet of | 
liquid light that opens on the hackneyed way to the Trosachs ; winding 
round the road mile after mile amidst hot brown uplands, with a fringe of 
green copse ; the purple hill-side above you, broken, bare, or ferny, but 
smelling of all things wild and to the plains exotic. There you first rea- 
lise the mountain feeling, there you get down to plack a sprig of bloom- 
ing heather, and wish you could answer the Gaelic greeting ; if in fact 
you meet oue native amid a score of Sassenach sight gazers aping the tar- 
tan aud the Glengarry Few, however, turn aside to cross the oak-rake, 
and passing down through the meadow hay-patches or oat-strips of Lan- 
rick Mead and Olfreuce, to linger by the fair waters of Veanachar. Its 
glittering surface ripples iu, pulsing fine-edged upon the uaked beach of 
its little bay, out from the shadow of the other side ; or it lies asstill and 
paleas gluss, or shining blue as steel, while the opposite wood, steepiug 
far off m the hot noon, seems faded away through motionless haze till it 

rows fainter than its own reflexion. But sv itis in a hundred other 
akes that 

Areas good as Yarrow. 


In going, there are always scenes enough to woo us; in returning, jaded 
and satiated, along the waning light, that day’s marvel is left behind, and 
to-morrow’s routine alrendy meets us. [tis questionable if many tourists 
seek, indeed, or observe Nature’s delicatest airs, her profoundest looks, 
which are often so concealed and transitory as to reach only the eye that 
is patiently and lovingly inured to her caprices. One autumn evening, 
whirling homeward cue of a pleasure-party, past that very Loch Venna- 
char, I remember watching under the umbrellas of the rest how the rain, 
that was atrealy driving upon our faces, travelled far in our rear along the 
opposite heights above the lake ; a wan-coloured gleaming mist, that stole 
from point to poiut, successively bringing them out against it. Brown 
rock, purple eminence, thatched farm house, or solitary tree, momentarily 
trausfigured into strange beauty, prominent and intense, which gradually 
lost itself in the dark-grey shower with its slanting lines of light. 

Loch Vennachar, like any other lake of no unusual features, isa place 
to live beside that one may appreciate it ; and I confess to the individual 
wilfulness that prompts me in this instance to expatiate upon it as if it 
were a novelty. Taken asa piece of Highland landscape, indeed, even 
to me it is nothing : there és one “ water-glen’’ amidet the mountains, just 
as little tulkedof by the guide books, which I pref_rto all others, for it 
is sacred to 

The secret flame 
My lips do not consent to name, 


Sut it was by the meadow-edge of Loch Vennachar, one boyish birth- 
day morning iu August, that the very sight of Highland hills and water 
first dawned upou me, Fresh from the pastoral Borders, and then from 
a country town, iv the schoul holidays, we brothere, with some Celtic 
friends, had trudged the sixteen miles to Callander; after which the High- 
land farmer’s cart conveyed us through the dark, tired and drowsy, the 
reminder of our journey. So next morning the scene tell upon us, 
bright aud newly-tinted as if dropped from the clouds: the fresh and cool 
expanse, lately cleared of mist which floated up towards the hidden top 
of Benledi ; green woods, visibly moist with dew, on the opposite 
shore ; the swans far off, dipping in the black shadow under thom; the 
wild bee hamming across to the bea! her above ; flies skimming the smooth 
bend of surface near, and the boat lying half out upon the pebbles. It was 
a sight tu tempta schoolboy when he recovered from bewilderment, and 
thought, too, of weeks to be spent there; with his nameless summer- 
evening lougings and his lore of old, voyages! Just such, he fancied, 
must be the shure of some happy tropical island open to wearied mari- 
ners; tudeed, at mid-day in August, that Highland sun made the distant 
hazel cupse, the ouk underwood, and feathery grey fern, grow O-iental- 
like and indistinet ; while the bare rock-frunts far up towards Benledi 
seemed to tingle with the steadfist heat. Nouthiag atall kuew we of 
boats, and the deep water in the middle looked go unsulstantial and 
treacherous! beyoud fathoming it was, according to the little Celtic herd- 
boy: but small help trom example served in our own eyes to fit us for 
uavigating the whole ; aud we dared the adventure. 

Oue morning, three of us boys stole down to the boat, got it shoved off 
thegravel, aud jamped in, taking, for safety’s sake, alao the sister of oue 
of us, a lively Highland girl, who bad reu down on seeing vue purpose. 
We were supplie + with oat-cake and cheese for dioner, and, meaning to 
keep out of reach till evening, we rowed with all our might from the 
litle meadow. bay, and through the floating field of water-lilies. A day of 
pleasaut, trivial adventures it was, such as seta childhood in ecstasies, 





at, the lake whose name is prefixed to the present paper has gradually } 





apeenenieenenenass — 








and youth makes much of, and maturity smiles to remember. With un- 
skilful strokes we went gliding and wheeling on,—now missing, now 
splashing, now relieving each other ; one standing up in the boat to enjoy 
the ripple before as the boat shot well onward, or dipping band by the 
side, or fillinga tim cup with the cool, abundant element to drink. In 
the shining middle, when we rested, how transparent it was and still ! 
The grey shoulder of the mountain far off was re ected deep below, and. 
we hung over anabyss of sky, thrilling at the inane medium which sup- 
ported us, like aeronauts peering over the edge of a balloon-car. The hf 
ted oars dripped on its surface, making silver rings round the other, 
through which you looked again, as through the rim of a stargazer’s glass, 
for the sinking stardrop that still tinkled in one’s ears. Then striking out 
once more towards the woody shore beyond, we heard the oar-clank 
echoed trom up among its green nooks, and felt the close, sultry fragrance 


| ofits wild leafery ; where the white-stemmed birches, with their showers 


of dot-like foliage, came down to the edge; the rich hazel-boughs ming- 
led with the thiek, verdurous oak-brake; here and there a larger tree; 
aud the openings fall of luxuriant fern. We moored our bark toa root, 
and, springing om land, rambled up the tangled steep, where the black- 
berries were thick enough to have “stawed’* ddozen schools. Then 
up to the heathery hill-top, from which was visible the black moor-tarn of 
Loch Druuky, with a hawk poising himself high above it, and a long-leg- 
ged heron wading for fish beneath. . : 

Ou the opposite side, which we had left, the solitary top of Benledi 
raised itself with its cairn of stones into the pure sky; below was 
black Highland farmhouse near the other edge, its patches of field, and 
a figure moving from the door. On descending, our next fancy was to 
supply our boat with a mast and yard from the wood, on which we spread 
every one of our pocket-handkerchiects to catch the light breezes that 
came down now and then from the hollows. I steering, and another at- 
tending to the sheet and tack of string, we were gentl wafted down the 
lake, now rippling cheertully on, now becalmed in the dreamy silence. 
In one of our cross-stretches we stood athwart the course of three la 
swans, which seemed to claim dominion of those waters. The rae | 
creatures were gliding in towards a shady bay, now dipping their he 
and pluming themselves at leisure, then moving with outspread wings to 
the air, as | have since seen a three-decker do with stadding-sails on both 
sides before a faint flaw of wind in the blue Indian Ocean. They paid no 
attention to us until molested by a stick ey thrown at them, when the 
largest, turning from its course, with uplifted pinions and a harsh scream, 
came swiftly after us; we were glad to resume our oars and escape as if 
for our lives, Bastward down the lake there were two islets,—one a 
patch of ground With a faw small trees, the other a mere heap of stones 
in the water, adorned by a knot of willow and alder-buashes, on the 
latter of which, as it was within a moderate voyage, I conceived a notion 
of being left for awhile, as a sort of desolate island. We accordingly 
reached it, and I got ashore to take possession,—stipulating, on seco 
thoughts, however, to qualify my first trial of insular solitude by the com- 
pany of our fair passenger. Oar companions, who entered into the little 
drama with high glee, shot vigorously off, on the understanding of half- 
an-hour’s absence; we watched them stretching up the lake; bf 
rounded a bushy point, and were out of sight. For awhile it was a hig 
enjoyment to us both, looking out far along the water; and conjuring up 
a new tale of Robinson Crusoe, we finished our oat-cake, and drank the 
clear water at eur feet. I little thought, however, ia the first place, what 
a secret peril I had rushed uponin my bargain, or what a herd of wild 
beasts and savages were lurking amongst my stones and bushes. Such 
a spot for ‘‘ midges” as that little islet T never hit upon before or since ; 
I daresay they never had the agreeable surprise of an eatable visitor til 
then. Swarm after swarm sucked my blood, each seeming to have a 
more decided taste for it than another, while my companion was com- 
paratively let alone. In vain I covered my face, or washed it, or whirled 
a willow-branch round my head ; it was soon one swollen mass of poison- 
ed bites and punctures, the detested gnat-bugle sounding perpetual sig- 
nals of attack in my ear.t I stood on the outer stones and hallooed for 
our vessel, but not a sign of it appeared ; and hour after hour actuall 
elapsed still finding us locked in by the quiet expanse of water, whi 
began to gleam with the evening gold of sunset, as it streamed over Ben- 
ledi’s broad, purple shoulder. Carriages were passing far above us along 
the Trosachs road, and a Highland lass stood raking meadow-hay down by 
the shore ; I shouted again, but nobody heard or paid attention. My 
girlish companion seemed on the point of crying, and I did not know 
what was to become of us; when, at last, we heard the oar’s clank be- 
hiud the point, and our two faithless friends, who had coolly devoted 
themselves to fishing, arrived to our rescue, So ended one day at Loch 
Vennachar in the times of boyhood. 

In later years there was a farmhouse at the opposite end of the lake, 
where many pleasant hours were spent—hours that, beheld through the 
vista of time, seemed more delightful than they were in the reality, aud 
to personal associations are unutterably affecting. Every summer the 
cottage iu question was occupied as a lodging by three young ladies and 
their aunt, our street-neighbours in the town ; and several seasons, with 
a friend or two, when on a short visit to Callander, I used to go up there 
to take tea. Leaving the long Highland village, with its church spire, 
the white retreats of its raral magnates, all gay with ephemeral residents, 
hazy with blue “ peat-reek,’ and shiving under the afternoon sun from 
over Benledi, we walked upa quiet, green oak-wood, full of fern and 
brambles, the little river sleeping below in the meadowy level, the fra- 
grant piles of dry bark standing iu the half-cleared openings of wild 
copse. Near the house, there were solitudes as deep a8 ou the road to the 
Trosachs, and from the garden in frout you could just see the lake-end 
gleaming through the trees. Our fair friends were frank, lively, laughing 
girls; aud we had a whole Past of mutual recollections, to feel in com- 
mou, with the gossip of the distaut town to talk of. While yet denizens 
of the city they would have shuddered at the thought of passing into the 
streets without parasols; here each of them was brown as a berry from 
exposure to the Highland sun and scorn of yeils and bonnets. I remem- 
ber, one fine summer evening, we had been all of us talking and laugh- 
ing merrily in the room up-stairs, the airy twilight was creeping out of 
the mountain shadows all the while, and the large shoulder of Benledi 
gloomed strongly above the distant road. Towards the lak-~yuntry be- 
yond, there was a clear gush of western glory which sank back». ards over 
a hazy peak. Oue ofthe party at the window called our attention to a 
light which seemed to sparkle through the fringe of trees in the very 
bosom of Loch Vennachar; and which as the dusk increased, silence 
stealing from brake to wood, from the purole heather to the hollow, shone 
still more distinctly. There was no accounting tur the phenomenon. The 
lake spread to the distance like a sheet of silver, and appeared to become 
the reali of some fairy mystery, or some night-dream of nature. 

We stood in a group to look at it; the sudden silence, after our late 
mirthful noise, gave me a secret thrill of undefiuable melancholy, such as 
inost minds have felt on some occasion, at seeing Nature’s moods break 
ia upon ours, unconcerned, as it were, distant, and from aside. A sort 








*“Staw,” Scoticd for satisfy to nausea; verb active, neuter, reflective, and 
passive. 


t Lhave since learned that this said island is called Jnch Garchonzie, or the Isle 
of Lamentation ; not ineppropriate. 
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of uutimely inkling it was, perhaps, amidst happy company, of the inevi‘a- 
ble fature. The very beaaty of that outside scene was painful, accompa- 
nied as it was with the consciousness that one could not possess or 
identified with it; and, by way of symbolising this vague emotion, the 
unaccouutable light upon the lake had something * eery” and supernatural 
about its appearance at the moment. it was a relief to hear again the 
lively voices of the party, combining to start all sorts of theories as to its 
cause. Every one seemed to take a delight in making a fanciful little 
mystery of the incident; and it was proposed to walk to the end of the 
lake in the twilight and then toinvestigate the matter. The full silver moon 
was risen, making the knolls and shoulders up the mountain foot stand 
out from soft, bruad shadows in a tender grey. Here and there a lonely 
boulder-stone gleamed spectrally on the slopes above ; the valley was 
crossed by a thousand filmy threads of light, and the head of the wood 
looked moist with lustre. The half-mile stroll aiong the road was diver- 
sified with those pleasant tritles of expression and circumstance which 
naturally occur to a party of young people wandering in moonlight: all 
was different, both objects and feelings. from the day-time; it seemed as 
if we could have gone hand-in-hand for ever a'ong the blessed earth 
transformed as it was into unsubstantial light and shadow, in the balm 
August night. The most commonplace of us appeared to speak romanti- 
cally : a comely face looked fair; a fair one, that you had forgotten from 
custom to admire, wore then a fine and touching pue, which as the halo 
of moonshine fell about it, prompted words and first-names which you 
would have shrunk from using under the garish sunshine. 

When we came through the trees, and upon the stones by the end of 
the lake, its surface lay before us, just beginning to dazzle from side to 
side, except a patch of shadow from the wood near by: both shores 
were defined clearly ; every point stretched forth in a silver haze; while 
the hills of the west still cut the horizon sharply, against a pure le 
amber glow. As you looked back at themoon through the branches from 
the dark side of the ieaves, the airy edge seemed to hang about them all; 
the further interval being filled with white atmosphere, cool, liquid, and 


- transparent. As for the light we had seen, that was now vanished; whe- 


ther it had been the reflexion of the moon, or a fire left on the island by 
some boat-party of village lodgers, or whatever else it might have been, a 
mystery it remained. The boat lay fastened to a bush close at hand, 
and some suggested a water-trip to the island, with a chorus of “such 
fairy-like music” as might be got up for the nonce; but the scheme was 
overruled by the more prudent heads. As we went lingeringly home- 
ward, a curious and very old Highland crone, known to the young ladies, 
was seen standing at the door of her dry-built, over-leaning hut, by the 
road-side. She had the fame of the second-sight round about, and of 
telling fortunes by the palm, though scarcely able to speak anything but 
Gaelic. Old Janet was accosted, and gaily questioned if she had seen our 
strange light? 

“ Deed no, leddy,” answered the old woman, in her long drawn Celtic 
accent, and voice shaking with age, “ though mainy time | seen the corp- 
cannle playin’ ower t’e hill yonner. But that’s no for the likes o’ you, 
aum thinkin,’ mem. It’s ca’d no canny for them quhat hasna the sicht.” 
And she peered up into the girls’ faces, muttering, “ Young an’ braw! 
) an’ braw!” and then turned into the door, still muttering to 

erself. 

The last time I saw the same scene, and the first time since then, all 
this had passed away. The farm-house was no more our summer resort 
nor the place of our evening meetings. The eldest of those lively, warm- 
hearted girls—she to whom the love of the Highlands, and of that neigh- 
bdarhond in particular, was a passion—had settled far off in the busy, 
smoky city: bat, strangely enough, they had brought her back, all that 
way, six months a bride, to lie fur ever in the little churchyard by the 
village bridge, the burial place of her adopted family. The silver Teith 
from the vale winds slowly round it, the hotew of Benledi falls far over 
it and the houses every evening, and the green wood of Garhonie, or the 
“ wood of wailing,” slopes up beyond. The sequestered Highland road, 
and the wooded island cemetery of the Buchanans lie beside the river be- 
neath. The youngest sister also, seeking vainly in that same village for 
the old mountain health which used to brown her face the most, had 
there followed a whole family stricken down by that foe which dogs the 
too-bright eye and too-blooming cheek to the end. But her they had ta- 
ken home to her own town; and as I stood upon the bridge that day, 
there was something very touching in the well-known view of mountain, 
wood, and river, over that single grave down in the small chureh-yard. 
The free Highland landscape, the wreathing village, the high solemn 
mountain, with its grey distant pass, its hage shoulder overhanging all in 
the sharp autumn air,—and the oak-copses kindled into their last October 
colours—all seemed to derive a separate beauty, ineffably intense, from 
the presence of that grave. As I passed up towards thé farm-house, the 
aspect ef the woods, of the individual leaves,—wrought through innume- 
rable tints, from scarlet and crimson to yellow, pale, and silvér, into un- 
earthly vividness against that keen, cloudless sky,—had all the rare, dream- 
like wonder of a show that next moment is about to vanish. The hand of 
time and innovation had been laid even on that quiet little road; it was 
now fenced in, and here and there a smart ooseee for lodgers looked out 
where only the brambles aud the hazel-branches had been. A new farm- 
house, I found, had replaced the old one at the hill side beyond ; still the 
recollection of scenes, and gestures, and words, and of those two youth- 
ful figures especially accompanied me along. On coming to the end of the 
lake, | found a herd-boy with a boat, engaged in setting fif@ing-floats on 
the water. At my request he pulled me down as far as th@arger island. 
i remembered the old walks and lake excursions, the songs on the lake, 
the particular August evening with its mystic light, its left-hand shore of 
wood brilliantly contrasted with it, in all the trausient flush of its pageant- 
like colouring ; the heathery uplands above were become brown, the or 
meadow-patches ou the opposite shore were bare and grey; but the huge 
mountain-stretch rose over them, in deep indigo purple, as the early sun- 
set smote it with rays of golden brightness, shoulder after shoulder to- 
wards the distant uaked peak. Here and there a farmhouse glittered 
along the eminences ; all was beautiful as a picture, with skilful touches 
thrown in, and a tone of pervading red, an inane and airy distance, such 
as painters would have striven to give, but in vaia. In the noon of sum- 
mer one would have felt the tears come up to the eyes; but ia this pa- 
thetic outburst of Nature’s own, in the hectic beauty of her last festival, 
when every tint hung at the mercy of the first wind, you could only 
struggle with a sensation of vague, floating pain at the heart, which you 
had u0 power toconfront. Onlandiug again I rewarded my Highland 
rower with asum us much above his expectations as my own mood 
transcended every-day feeling: and as he expressed his gratitude, I 
wee silently away, the beautiful verses of Uhland rising to my 
mind :-— 

sa many & Summer is dead and buried 
Since over this flood I last was ferried : 
And then, as now, the noon lay bright 
On strand, and water, and castled height. 


Beside me, then, in this boat sat nearest, 
Two companions the best and dearest; 
* * * * od 


And oft when memory’s necromancy 

Robes the past in the hues of fancy. 

Me dreameth I hear and see the twain 

With talk and smiles at my side again. 
“ a * * 


Then, ferryman, take this coin, I pray thee ; 
Thrice thy fare I cheerfully pay thee ; 

For though thou seest them not, there stand 
A’near me two from the phantom-land ! 


This was the last time I saw bright Loch Vennachar. 





‘THE GAMBLER. 


TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH. 


“A moment later, and the train would have gone without me,”’ said I, 
as, almost breathless with running, I placed myself in the corner of a 
first-class carriage from Versailles to Paris. Three persons and a little 
dog were my companions. Soon I began to scrutinize them; and then, 
as is my custom when travelling, to amuse myself with fancying some 
tale or adventure, of which they formed the dramatis persone. Near me 


be | delicately-formed hand a smelling-bottle, which she frequentl 
if os ali beaaty, 


ce Ateton. 


claimed her at once to belong to the higher order of society. Her eyes 
were and blue, and intellectual ; her lips smiling ; and a small and 


pposite to her mall English dog of uncommon uty, 
between whom and his mistress frequent looks of affectionate recognition 
were exc ed. She seemed sickly, and to breathe with difficulty, fre- 
quently placing her hand upon her heart, on which occasions I observed 
she wore arich and costly bracelet. Such were my travelling compa 
nions. The supposed uncle now slept, now cast vacant looks around 
him; the thoughtless nephew read on; the lady often sighed; the little 
dog snored ; and I indulged in all the luxury of a day-dream, fancying 
many a strange history connected with those around me. It was evident, 
as I thought, that they were strangers to each other; and then the lady 
travelling alone in a first-class carriage, her simple yet highly-finished 
dress, the gemmed bracelet, her reserved looks, and retiring manners, led 
me into a wide field of supposition, too quickly interrupted by our arri- 
val at our destination. The train stopped; the pale gentleman continued 
his reading; the lady again sighed, ns placed her hand upon her heart; 
the old gentleman kept his seat; none seemed inclined to make the first 
move; 80, slightly bowing to my companions, I left the carriage, and soon 
found snedll in possession of a room at my hotel. 

Dinner over, I went to the theatre ; and from thence, by the persuasion 
of a triend, to a private gambling-house ; and great was my surprise to 
find in the ostensible proprietor of the table the same old gentleman I 
had met in the railway carriage, and to whom I had assigned the charac- 
ter of a morose old uncle. Very few people were present, and play had 
not yet begun; and the eroupiers, or groom porters, as they are called in 
England, were seated on their high stools, on either side of the table, in 
that stolid indifference which, whether natural or assumed, seems always 
to mark such men. The old gentleman was seated at one end of the 
table, nervously grasping in his hand a massive suuff-box, while hie eyes 
seemed restlessly to wander between the heaps of gold before him and 
the door, which, soon opening, gave entrance to another of my travelling 
companions—the young man, the fancied nephew. Although vcry few 
people were present, play soon began. It was rouge et noir. Every 
sound was hushed, except the voices of the dealers calling the result of 
~ games, and the rattling of the gold as it was “raked” from one to an- 
other. 

I never play myself; and since I knew no one among the few gamblers 
present but my two travelling companions, my attention was altogether 
engrossed by their proceedings. Iadeed the large sums which were lost 
by the young man, the rouleau after rouleau that he placed upon the ta- 
ble, only to be swept from before him, his pale cheek reddened by excite- 
ment, and his frequent and deep-drawn sighs, most painfully interested 
me ; and then his continual losses, the run of luck that was so evidently 
against him, and the cessation of all other play but his, deeply engrossed 
me. About one o’clock in the morning he left the room, and, I had every 
reason to suppose, without a Napoleon in his possession. I immediately 
followed, and, much excited, with my friend repaired to sup in a neigh- 
bouring cotfee- house. 

“You seem much excited with what we have seen,” said my friend ; 
“ and since you caanot conceal the interest you take in play, and the evi- 
dent taste you have for it, | admire you the more that no inducement can 
tempt you to participate in che game.” 

“ I will never play, myself,” said I; ‘though I confess that play deeply 
interests me, especially such high play as we have just seen. Besides 
which I was doubly iuterested, since both the keeper of the bank and 
the young man who has lost so much were my silent companions on the 
railway from Versailles last evening; aud more, those whom we have 
seen such keen adversaries in the fight for fortune I absolutely supposed 
uncle and nephew.” 

“The young man you allude to,” replied my friend, “is a colonel in 
the Russian service, Count Z , celebrated for his great losses. You 
know what enormous fortunes the greater part of the Russian nobility 
are possessed of; but still, from what I hear, I fancy that this poor man 
has not much remaining. He has just come from Naples, where I am 
afraid to name the sum they say he left behind him. He is an incorrigi- 
ble gambler, and, strange to say, his almost invariable bad luck has not 
taught him wisdom. Who the banker is I do not know; I never saw 
him here before, though I heard he is a Spaniard, who has just joined 
the concern with a very considerable cipieal. But here comes Monsieur 
Cloment, the supposed proprietor of the rooms: let me introduce you; 
he will tell you of the unknown.” 

The usual compliments being exchanged, M. Clement took a seat at our 
table; and then I heard that the supposed Spaniard was an expatriated 








Polish officer, and, as it was said, of high birth, although he was only 
known as Captain Carlo. He lived very simply, and in great retirement, 
and it was ouly the day before that he had, to the astonishment of every 
body, proposed to take the bank into his own hands. His evident com- 
mand of money, and the terms he had oftered, were such as had induced 
the proprietors to comply with his seemingly strange proposal. It was 
very late, or rather at an early hour in the morning, that we separated ; 
and I do not know how often [ turned in my bed before [ could compuse 
myself to sleep. My chamber, too, was small; the night oppressive; 
and my neighbour in the adjoining room, from whom I was separated but 
by a slight connecting door, apparently even more restless than myself. 
He paced his room incessantly, and occasionally I heard the sigh or moan 
of mental or bodily distress. I suppose it was the wine | had drunk, the 
excitement I had undergone, and an unwillingness to interfere in that 
which in no way concerned me, which prevented me trom pulling my 
bell and summoning a servant to my neighvour’s assistance. At last, 
however, I fell asleep; and, as may be supposed, awoke late in the day. 
stupid and unrefreshed; and even when | left my room and repaired to 
the street—and, let me add, it was my first visit to Paris—a something 
seemed to hang over me; a dread of impending evil, that deprived the 
novel scenes around me of all their charms, and seut me back to my 
hotel to a quiet and lonely dinner in my room; and that finished, I was 
again alone with my wine, a slight dessert, and my wandering thoughts. 
I tell asleep. When I awoke, it was night. A candle shone through a 
crevice of the door leading to the adjoining room, and the conversation 
of aman and woman greatly excited my curiosity. I will not attempt to 
palliate the offence of listening to it; I could not help myself, nor even 
move or make a noise, so thut my neighbeurs could understand that they 
might be overheard. ‘The man’s voice was at first soft and entreating ; 
the woman was evidently crying, and the little she said was in short aud 
broken sentences, and so interrupted by convulsive sobs, that I could not 
followthem. I gleaned, however, enough to know that she was resisting 
and refusing a request the man was making her: at length, however, 
hysteric sighs were the only replies; and then his voice had lost its solt- 
ness and persuasive tones; it became harsh, and loud, and imperative, 
aud I plainly heard him. 


** Well, madam,” said he, “ you shall repent this obstinacy, and your de- 
termination to plange me into hopeless rain; and not only me, but yeur- 
selfalso. Something tells me I shall be fortunate to-night. If you will 
not give me your diamonds, you will deprive me of the only opportunity 
of regaining all my bad luck has cost mes” ; 

“Say rather what your folly, your madness has cost you,” said the lady. 
“Tt is all that you now have left to us. These poor diamonds will 
scarcely suffice to take us home, and enable us to escape from this city of 
vice, and a ruin that every hour stares us more plainly in the face. I en- 
treat you, by all you ever held sacred, be contented with the dreadful 
lessons you have received: renounce this fearful infatuation: return to a 
wife who, in spite of all the ruin you have brought upon her, still loves 
you, still adores you, and would still go hand in hand with you to retrieve 
our lost fortunes.” 

‘‘Madam,” cried the man with a voice choking with passion, “ all I ask 
are your jewels: keep your remonstrances, your reproaches, to yourself. 
Iam your husband, and I have the right to duoows of all your possessions 
as I may think fit to do.” : 

“ Have you not sufficiently stripped me of my possessions, of my poor 
banished father’s lands,” replied the lady, “that you would deprive me 
of this poor bracelet that contains my dear mother’s portrait, to possess 
the jewels which surround it? No,” continued she, after a moment’s 
pause, interrupted by convulsive sobs—*‘ no, [ will defend thjs poor rem- 
nant of my fortune with my life. My mother’s portrait shall never leave 
my arm; and I will preserve its diamonds to save me yet awhile from 
the want and misery | see approaching.” ' 

A demon’s laugh, which still rings in my ears as I write the words, was 


sat a pale-looking young mun, carelessly but elegantly dressed, and so in- the man’s reply. The door was suddenly opened, and so beans | shut, 


tently reading, that eveu my hurried entrance into the carriage scarcely 

caused him to lift his eyes from his book. In one corner sat an elderly 

gentleman, seemingly in that happy state which is between << and 
2 


that the light was extinguished. I heard the wretched woman fall upon 
her knees, listened to her few, short, wild, aud supplicating prayers, and 
all was still. : “2 * > if S ” 


waking ; his cheeks were wrinkled, his hair gray and seant, and his thick} At eleven o’clock I was again in Monsieur Clement’s gambling-room. 
and bushy eyebrows almost concealed his deep-set eyes, which from time Captain Carlo was seated with clasped hands at the table, anxiously, as 
to time were turned upon the youug man engaged in reading. “ Pshaw,” | I thought, watching the door. The Russian colunel was not there. He 


thought I, “this is probably an uncle accompanying his thoughtless | soon, however, arrived. His face was fiushed, and he seemed intoxicated. 
nephew to the town.” And then I turned my attention to a young lady | He seated himself, and fixed his eyes intently staring at the gold which 
who occupied another corner of the carriage. She, too, was pale, and more | lay in heaps before him. Captain Carlo seemed to regard him with the 
interesting than handsome. Her dress, though simple, was perfect, and | most intense interest; but he saw nothing but the play and the gold 


evideutly the production of some first-rate artiste. Her whole style pro 








upon the table 
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“ Make your game; the game is made,” said the crou ier; 
was about to deal the pat the colonel cried, I may saber Jay Hg 
ed, in a voice of wildness, “ A hundred Napoleons upon the red !”” 

The dealer paused, and seeing that the colonel placed no money on the 
table, coolly said, “ Pardon me, sir; you must stake the money.” 

The colonel seemed horrorstruck; he beeam:e deadly pale, then fearful. 
ly red; and after a momentary struggle for utterance, Re thundered out 
“ Dare you speak so to me, sir?” nd then, in a lowered tone of voice. 
he said, as he left the room, “After the large sum I lost to you yester- 
day, I did suppose, as [ had not my purse about me, that you would not 
have refused me so paltry acredit.”” There was something in the whole 
manner of the man, and the tone of his voice, that seemed, as it were, to 
perdyes the appetite ior play of the few who were present. One byone 
they left the room; and by some undefinable attraction I soon found my- 
self the only strauger who had remained. Captain Carlo was apparently 
anxious and distracted, and one or two casual remarks I made to bim 
were onmeey answered. Evidently his thoughts were elsewhere. No 
new-comers had arrived ; I didfmot play ; the croupiers were about to put 
up the implements of their trade, and I to take my bat, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and again the colonel entered. How shall | 
describe his appearance! His face was distorted, aud very pale; his lips 
livid; hishair disordered, and wildly hanging about his lead ; his right 
hand was in his breast; he trembled violently, and his glassy eyes wandered 
esi He appeared to make an effort to rally and to recover himself, 
and calling for champagne, drank glass after glass nearly as rapidly as 
the servant poured it irom the bottle. The Sreught appeared to sober 
him ; and the croupier, as if to test his intentions, made a show of recom 
mencing his avocations. 

“ Cut the cards if you please,” said he. 

“Red again!” immediately shouted the colonel, as he withdrew his 
hand from his breast, and placed upon the table a magnificent bracelet 
of apparently great value. ‘It is worth a hundred thousand francs,” 
continued he. “Ah! where now is your courage? You who an hour 
since refused me the miserable sum of one hundred Napoleons! What ! 
are you afraid, or can you not cover my stake ?” , 

_Captain Carlo quietly, and without a word, opened a small box before 
him, and taking from it notes to the amount of abenieed thousand france 
placed them beside the bracelet. The game proceeded. “ Black wins!” 
cried the croupier. The colouel had again lost, and the rich bracelet 
was the property of the Bank. The blood ran cold in my veins as I re- 
cognised the jewel. My head swam round, and I was ob iged to cling to 
the table for cmapest [ had nearly fainted with excitement and sur- 
prise; and [ still felt as in a stupor, when the voice of Captain Carlo re- 
called me to myself. 

“ Colonel,” said he, “I kuow you have not provided yourself with 
money ; but if, in the meantime, you will accept the contents of this pock- 
et-book, to-morrow we can arrange our account.” 

But why prolong the painful scene? The offer—how strange and un- 
accountable did it appear to me—was greedily grasped at, and the 
game recommenced; I need not tell with what vicissitudes. Snffice it to 
say, that all again lost. 

“Now I will play you double or quits,” said the colonel in a paroxysm 
of utter desperation. 

“No,” replied the captain, “I will play no more; the sum you already 
owe me is more than you are able to repay. Yet stay; I will play you 
for ten times the sum if your wife will be your security.” 

At these words the unfortunate Russian uttered a cry more frantic, I 
think, than ere was heard from the walls of amadmen’s den. I can never 
forget it. He fell backwards on a chair; his hair stood on end ; his fore- 
head was bathed in cold perspiration; his vigorous frame trembled like 
an aspen; he seemed to stagger as he rose from the chair: but clasping 
the heavy table before him with his two hands, he pushed it from him 
with almost superhuman force and violence, and rushed from the 
room. 

I was far too excited myself to observe the effect of this sad scene up- 
on Captain Carlo; but he arose from his seat, aud not perceiving I was 
behind him, I heard him, to my great astonishmeut, say in a voice of pro- 
found emotion, ‘‘ My poor, poor Julie; still he loves her; all is not yet 
lost ; her honour is yet sacred to him; he may yet be saved.” He turned 
and saw me, and trembling, he continued: “1 have observed,sir, your 
interest in this unhappy man, and now bear witness that all good is not 
yet dead in his heart. Love for his wife still remains, for he would not 
involve her name in a gambler’s deeds. No, no! he is not a lost. Hap- 
piness and wealth are still in store for him. This night and my proceed- 
ings have cured him of his love of play Know, sir, that this man is tho 
husband of my only child, from whom and from my country Ihave been 
long banished, and obliged even to keep my very existence a profound 
secret from my nearest relatives. I escaped with wealth which, by pru- 
dence and personal privation, has greatly accumulated. It is only lately 
that the pardon of my generous sovereign has recalled me to my country 
and my home, and only then I heard of my poor daughter's fate and her 
husband’s infatuation. None could tell me where I could find them, for 
none knew where they were. I, however, fell upon their traces, and 
heard enough to convince me that I need not interfere with any prospect 
of success till all was lost. His lands have long been sold; but [ was 
rich, and could restore all when the proper moment came. Knowing 
that he wascoming to Paris, I hastened to assume the character of the 
proprietor of these rooms, in the hope, that, by allowing him to play for 
unlimited sums, I might hasten the happy moment when I should know 
he had staked his all, and lost it, and I might proclaim myself, and regain 
my children, This bracelet, sir, coutains the portrait of my adored wife, 
who gave it to my poor child. She would never have parted with it but 
in the last extremity. See what love willdo! She has sacrificed her last 
remaining treasure, and he has refused to compromise her in name in his 
nefarious transactions. Oh!’’ cried the old man, the warm tears runnin 
from his eyes—“ oh that it was to-morrow, that I could embrace my child, 
and pardon and restore her husband !” 

Shocked with these fearful revelations, I hurried the poor old man at 
once to the hotel. : 

f.. know where they are,” said 1; “let us lose no time in going to 
them.” 

“Is Colonel the Count Z— at home?” hastily demanded Captain 
Carlo of the porter at the hotel door. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Has he been long absent?” 

‘‘ He was here soon after eleven, and then again went out.” 

‘- Let us go up stairs,” said I. ‘ 

Impatience hastened the steps of the father; scarcely could I follow 
him with the light. He knocked at the door; all was still: again he 
knocked, and the ouly reply was a suppressed and mournful howl of a 
little dog; and now he applied his hand to the lock, aud opened the door, 
All was dark. He took the candle from my hand and went in; and I, 
irresistibly compelled, followed him. Ob horror of horrors, what a scene 
met my eyes! Dead upon the bed, and deluged in blood from a deep 
wound on her beautiful arm, lay the only child of the poor old man! » 

In a few days afterwards, the wretched gambler, the canse of so mus 
wo, was the inmate of an asylum for lunatics ; his case adding mer 
the many instances of mental ruin from the ill-regulated and unjustifiable 
passion for gain! 





JAMES GREGOR GRANT’S POEMS. 


cism on a book thatwe have not 


The following appears to us a judicious and kindly criti "Mr. Grant’s Madonna Pia, and 


seen. We extract it from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journa 
other Poems, have been published in London this year. 
There is a story darkly hinted at, not related, by Daste, - u —s 
wife who was imprisoned by her causelessly ao ol —_ ‘ pos ‘ et 
built in the midst of a pestilential marsh. on “ Gi ug till the . y >, 
—himself her sole jailer—the ebbing life of his pe — _the tragedy 
closes with her death. To this legend the ~ry Florentine has given 
a few lines, but these contain the materials of a fine poem. 
“ Ricorditi di me, chi son la Pia; 
aaa a fe’ : disfecemi Maremma : 
Salsi colut, yo spay pria, 
-gposando m’avea con la sua gemma.” 
_ DaytE: Purgatorio, Canto 5th. 


The husband, it should be observed, is exposed to the same danger 4 
the wife. He is no common assassin, who takes the life of a ae 
offender, because it is in his power: he endures all the horrors of 1 
marsh—the silence, the solitude, the sickening, the creeping of the es 
poison through his veins, the visible and tangible approach of deat — 
this he endures that he may see it endured by her; and yet we pel nt 
jecture that there lurks in some mystic recess of his heart aS 5 
‘most a hope—that she will not be the first to perish. We may thus yor | 
the co-existence of undying love even with so monstrous a revenge, = 
divide our pity Rageatene ~~ two victims of one destroying passion— 
er and the murdered. . ' 
wri we consider to be the poetical view of a repulsive subject, and 





the only one which could fairly adapt it for exciting the sympathies on 
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dealing ness. Propositions are made to you coupled with 

Saiibcas i cocaine such eato make them impossi le, and then your 

rejection is set down to obstinacy or design. I cannot in justice withhold 

from the government my free admission that a more ingenious system ot 

moral and physical tion than theirs could not well be devised with- 

out ranning the risk of awakening public opinion.’ . 
* 

As we turned to resume our walk, my mind sti/l busy with the vi- 
cissitudes of life, what should I espy, to my surprise, on the oppo- 
site bank of the moat running round the citadel, but the indomitable 
Baptiste (Mr. Wikotf’s servant), who, in spite of corps de gardes and 
other risks, had contrived to work his way round to an excellent po- 
sition for a fall and uninterrupted view of the immediate object of 
his idolatry. I pointed him out, and gave the Prince a lively sketch 
of his character; relating the incidents of the morning; his enthusiasm 
at the first glance of his highness on the ramparts; his entreaty to fol- 
low me, ae his luckless rencontre with the commandant; all of which 
greatly amused my attentive auditor, who every now and then directed his 
glance towards Baptiste. This eccentric, but simple-hearted fellow there 
stood the while, mate and transfixed, his regard intently eww Dove us, 
totally unconscious of my entertaining an imperial ear with asubject so 
insignificant as his valetship, when, of a sudden, from a kindly impulse, the 
Prince touched his military cap, and saluted him. Baptiste turned round 
with respectful gravity in search of the invisible personage likely to be 
the object of oun an honour, and that he supposed somewhere in his 
neighbourhood. This was excessively funny, and the Prince full of 
mirth now raised his cap aud bowed with still more meaning directly at 
him. I made a gesture to the effect that he was its recipient. The effect 
was electrical. Baptiste gave a start that I thoaght would carry him in- 
to the ditch. Off went his hat, open flew his mouth, and “ vive /’ Empe- 
reur” was trembling on his lips, when the rattle of a musket, just shoul- 
dered by a sentinel in his 2 who now began to manifest an officious 
interest in his mancuvres, happily struck his ear, and arrested in time his 

explosive enthusiasm, but threw him ino a predicament between his 
safety and his gratitude, which was in the highest degree comical to be- 
hold. The iellaes of the government were peremptory ‘0 arrest, and 
shoot, if necessary, all persons loitering about the fortress, and uttering 
seditious cries. Baptiste had the keenest view of the consequences of 
proceeding a tithe farther in his demonstrations, and there he stuck fast 
in the middle of his loyalty, describing circles in the air with his uprais- 
ed hat, and dividing his troubled gaze between his self-elected sovereign 
on the ramparts, and the vigilant seutinel of the detested Louis Philippe 
on his left, who kept measuring him steadily from head to foot, as though 
picking out the exact spot he would send a ball through, on the slightest 
provocation. In the teeth of calumny, Baptiste was a living proof, that 
in spite of his fiery impulses a Frenchman can be prudent in critical cir- 
cumstances, for after a series of expressive pantomimic exhibitions wherein 
he sought to display the intensity of his devotion, enlivened all the time 
with sundry additional gyrations of his hat, that were given with such 
vigorous good-will as occasionally to turn him completely round on his 
axis, he obeyed discreetly the gruff order of the guard, and moved slow- 
ly, reluctantly, but quietly off. His hat was the last speck that darken- 
ed the horizon, as he receded into distance, and it was still going round 
in flourishing adulation. 





LONDON AND DUBLIN—INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THEM. 


We give the following report of the Directors of the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway Company, read at the half yearly meeting of the stock-hol- 
ders in London on the 20th ult., because it contains details of the state of 
some great engineering projects, and because the accelerated communica- 
tion between England and Ireland is matter of public interest. 


The Chairman, Mr. W. R. Collett, M.P. said, he would only occupy the 
meeting a short time, as the directors had in their report gone more fully 
than usual into the details. Since his return from abroad he had been 
much over the line, and had attended to the development of the traffic 
across the Channel. The directors had recently inspected the line, and 
they were satisfied with the state of the works and the progress of the 
local traffic. The most satisfactory event which had taken place since the 
last meeting was the confirmation by the Legislature of the powers of the 
company to take passengers across the Irish Channel by having steam- 
boats under their control. Although the trade was in its infancy, it pro- 
ceeded in a satisfactory manner, and gave the directors great contidence- 
of success. On the arravgement being made for 30,0002. a year from 
Government Sir R. Peel stated it would be in the power of the company 
to do the distance from London to Dublin in 144 hours, when considera- 
ble doubt was expressed in the House of Commons whether it would 
be possible to do so; but the fact was, that although there was a break 
of four miles on the way they had been able since August to do it in 
little more than 13 hours. The whole traftic for the week ending August 
9 exceeded 2,000/., although the mineral traffic was not yet developed, 
and there was a break in the line. Before long he hoped that Ireland 
would be ina very satisfactory condition, and that the company would 
have the whole trade between Ireland and this country, which he presu- 
med must be very large, with 16,000,000 of people on this side and 8,000, 
000 on the other. They would have also 30,000. a year for the mails, 
and were in treaty with the Admiralty for the Post-oflice service across 
the Channel. There was every prospect, when the line was opened, that 
they would have a traffic of 5,000/. per week, which would pay a very 
handsome dividend on their shares. 

The Secretary read the report, which stated that on the Ist of May last 
the line was opened for the conveyance of passengers between Chester 
and Bangor. On the Ist of the following month the carriage of goods was 
undertaken : and on the Ist of August the whole line from Chester to 
Holyhead was brought into use, with the exception of a break of about 
four miles at the Menai Straits, across which the passengers are carried 
in conveyances provided by the company. A bill, empowering the com- 
pany torun steamboats from Holyhead to Dublin, received the Royal 
assent on the 22d of July last, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
offered to it by parties interested in confining the stream of traffic to 
other and less eligible channels. The vessels having been prepared, in 
anticipation of this successful issue of their endeavours, the directors were 
enabled to begin running them on the Ist of August, on which day, and since 
notwithstanding the break in the line, the entire journey between London 
and Kingstown hss been performed with regularity in little more than 13 
hours. And when the short gap in question is filled up by the comple- 
tion and opening of the Britannia bridge, and other facilities of the rail 
road are more matured, it may be expected that the time will be reduced 
to 12 hours. The efficiency of the steam boats, their speed and accom 
modation, have fully realized the promises of their builders, and the ex 
pectations of the directors. The quickest passages have been from Kings- 
town to Holyhead three hours and 34 minutes. And the average of the 
six weeks of their employment from Holyhead to Kingstown, three hours 
and 50 minutes, from Kingstown to Holyhead, three hours and 45 
minutes. 

Since the tube has been carrying the trains across the Conway no de- 
flection has taken place. The passenger through the tube is not sensible 
of the slightest vibration, and the noise of the transit certainly does not 
exceed, if it is equal to, that experienced in an ordinary tunnel. The di- 
rectors report that the issue of this remarkable experiment has been sig- 
nally successful and such as to justify the most entire confidence, and that 
the same method of transit which it is intended to employ, upon a much 

larger scale, at the Menai Straits, will e ually answer its important ends 
and raise still higher Mr. Stephenson’s character. The tubes for the last 
mentioned structure, and the stupendous tiers of masonry intended to sup- 
port them, are bong to their completion simultaneously, and as ra- 
pidly as is consistent with the safety of such a work; and the directors 
trust that early in the eusuing spring the passage across the Britannia 
bridge willbe open. Her Majesty’s Government having commenced the 
railway for carrying the stone from the Holyhead Mountain to the Har- 
bour of Refuge and Packet Pier, the directors expect to be called upon 
shortly for the first instalment due from this company on account of these 
works ; but they do not intend to proceed with the extension of the line 
to the new Packet Pier, until some considerable progress shall have been 
made in the works undertaken by the Government. The disbursements 
of the company amounted, on the 30th of June last, to 3,007, 101/.; the 
receipts fe | short of that sum to the extent of 24,8272., being only 2,982, 
974/., which amount includes the whole of the subscription which the 
London and North Western Railway Company were authorized to make, 
both on the original and preference shares. Of the 42,000 preference 
shares created under the resolution passed in August last, only 31,256 
have been taken up. The directors estimate at 200,0002. the sum that 
will be necessary during the next six mouths, over and above what may 
be raised upon the original shares, to meet the liabilities which have been 
somes pomered, OF this sum the London and North Western Company 
ee WP oA! 120,000/. The remainder the directors trust 
-. e to provide either by the issue of debentures or by the turther 
e@ at par of the preference shares already sanctioned. The results as 
to the traffic of the partial opening of the line have been satisfactory to the 


















directors, and a to them to afford a good prospect of very consider- 
able further dora opment as soon as the line is completed pr and 
time afforded for trade to flow into the new channel thus afforded. The 
traffic on the portion of the line to Bangor was estimated in the original 
Parliamentary estimate at 1,100/., which was exceeded within eight 
weeks of the opening of the railway, aud from that period to the end of 
July it averaged 1,205/. per week. 

On the 1st of August the line was opened through Anglesea, and the 
steamers were placed upon St. George's Channel. From that date the 
whole returns averaged to the 9th inst. 2,207/. per week. The full ad- 
vantages of the line cannot, of course, be oa ye nor its value ascer- 
tained, until the considerable break at tho Menai Straits is filled up, and 
until the mineral traffic has been in some measure developed. The di- 
rectors have made arrangements with the Mold Railway Company to be- 
come the purchasers of that line after its completion, which will bring 
to the railway the produce of an important mineral district. The sums 
above given as the results of the trafic, neither include any payments on 
account of the Post-oftice service, nor from the Shrewsbury and Chester 
Company on account of toll. The contract under which Her Majesty’s 
Government is to pay 30,0002. per annum for 12 years on account of Post- 
office service, will not, it is believed, commence till the line is open 
throughout. Meanwhile the amount which the Post-oflice is to pay for 
the single mail, carried daily each way, is to be settled by arbitration. 
At present, the passage between Holyhead and Kingstown, and Kings- 
town and Holyhead, is limited to two each way daily, one journe 
in pectoral by the Admiralty vessel which carries the mail, and the 
other by the vessels of the company. Negotiations are eo with the 
Admiralty for undertaking on behalf of the company the whole Post-office 
service between the two countries by the Holyhead route, including the 
trausfer to the company of all the establishments couvected with that 
service. The directors deem it equitable that the interest should be con- 
tinued on the original shares until the line is opened throughout, being 
the same construction as has been put on the Post-oflice contract. The 
stipulated interest upon the preference shares commenced upon the Ist 
of April last. The directors, deeming it necessary to take steps to compel 
payment of arrears of calls, amounting in the aggregate to 70,150/., have 
given notice to those who have been long in arrear, that unless payment 
be made on or before the 10th of October measures will be taken to for- 
feit the shares and enforce the payment of calls. Those who have not 
been long in arrear have received notice that the arrears are to be paid 
immediately to prevent the forfeiture of the shares. The directors, in 
conclusion, whilst deeply regretting the present undue a of the 

roperty of the shareholders, feel that they are warranted in assuring the 
fattor that with the completion of the line and the return of prosperity, 
the income will be such as to justily the enterprise which planned this 
great undertaking. 

The report of Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, stated that the only works 
remaining to be completed are about two miles of the Bangor contract 
The second tube of the Conway Bridge ; and the Britannia Bridge. The 
completion of the Bangor contract has been much delayed by the want 
of arrangement on the part of the contractor, together with the circum- 
stance het the three tunnels, although constructed in hard rock, have, 
since the exposure to the action of the atmosphere, indicated the necessi- 
ty of arching being introduced; this is now in a forward state. The 
other works of this contract are very inconsiderable, and in the course of 
November all may be completed. The construction of the second tube 
of the Conway Bridge is far advanced, and there is no doubt that it will 
be ready for removal by the middle of October. The pontoons have been 
strengthened, the capstans re-erected, and every other arrangement in 
a forward state for its erection. About three-fourths of the masonry of 
the Britannia bridge have been completed, and, taking the ee now 
making as the guide, it is calculated that the first tube will be ready for 
lifting to its place in the course of mext March or April. The iron work 
at the Britannia bridge has progressed even more vay than was expec- 
ted, and the four large tubes are just approaching completion. The whole 
of the central portion of the tubes is finished, and the castings at the ends 
are now being inserted. The scaffolding for the end tubes on the Angle- 
sea side is complete, and a large proportion of the iron is already punched 
for their immediate commencement. The scaffolding necessary for the 
tubes on the Carnarvon side will be erected immediately to open the line 
throughout as rapidly as possible. Every arrangement is being made for 
floating the tubes as soon as the masonry is ready. The works through- 
out the whole of the line are standing in the most satisfactory manner. 
The daily passage of heavy trains through the Conway tube for four 
months, together with a series of careful observations as to the effects 
produced, have completely established the correctness of the views upon 
which the designs for this and the Britannia were based. The cast of 
these stractures has very much exceeded what was originally calculated 
upon; on reconsidering however the whole es Mr. Stephenson is 
satisfied that the method which has been adopted is certainly the most 
eligible, if not the only practicable one. 
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THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


EVIDENCE OF CAPTAIN JOHN TOUP NICOLAS, R.N., BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, ON THE OPERATION OF THE NAVIGA- 
TION LAWS, JULY 6, 1848. 

8714. I believe you are nearly at the head of the list of captains in the 
Royal navy ?—I am within twenty-six or twenty-eight. 

8715. Have you been many years actively employed at sea?—I have 
commanded sloops of war and men-of-war for about seventeen or eigh- 
teen years actually at sea. 

8716. During your professional service has your attention been at all 
called to the practical working in your own profession of the navigation 
laws 1—Yes, so far as relates to the manning of our oaips, I have, but not 
beyond that. I have always looked to the mercantile navy for the pur- 
pose of supplying our ships when we were short of hands. 

8717. You have looked to the mercantile navy as a source of supply to 
the military navy 1—I have; and I have always found it to succeed, on 
foreign stations especially. 

8718. What has been your opinion of the seamen you have procured 
from the merchant ships ?—The best in the world; the most trustworthy 
in danger and in all difficulties. The merchant-bred seaman is the 
best. 

8719. Are you of opinion that the military navy can be carried on with- 
out an abundant supply of seamen always ready in the merchant service ? 
—No; I think we must look to it as our mainstay for manning the Royal 
navy. Ihave always regarded it in that light, particularly in a war, and 
on foreign statiuns particularly. 

8720. Are you of opinion that the apprenticeship system in the mer- 
chant service is valuable ?—Yes, a most valuable system. I will state a 
circumstance that happened years ago, when I had a small squadron 
placed under my command in the River Tyne, when I was sent down to 
quell the riots of the keelmen, at Neweastle, in 1822. Whilst employed 
in this duty I considered it right to inquire how the apprenticeship sys- 
tem was carried out in the ships trading to that port. With this view I 
ordered the officers to board every ship that sailed. This 1 did for seve- 
ral weeks, and I found that the apprenticeship laws were not at all re- 
garded. Some large ships had only one apprentice and some had none ; 
whereas, in the larger ships, of 600 or 700 tons, there should have been 
six or seven, I believe. I immediately stated the circumstance to Lord 
Melville, who was then first Lord of the Admiralty ; and I wrote also to 
Mr. Huskisson on the subject; and some time afterwards, I think in the 
year 1823 or 1824, there was a bill brought in about it to correct the 
abuse, and to enforce more rigidly the system, by causing the establish- 
ed number of apprentices to be duly entered in all merchant ships. 

8721. Do you think that the apprenticeship laws are a heavy burden 
on the mercantile marine !—So far as my judgment goes, I should say 
not. I think that those boys become very efficient in the merchant ships 
in twelve months or two years at most, and they become generally efli- 
cient at the end of this period, and are then qualified to perform many of 
the duties of a seaman. 

8722. If it does not operate as a burden, what was the object ef those 
ships which evaded the law!—The object was this: they found that a 
man would require no more provisions than a boy, and they therefore 
found it to their advantage, on distant voyages particularly, to take men 
instead of boys. I mean, when going to the East or West Ludies, to Aus- 
tralia, or to North and South America; on these long voyages they gener- 
ally sought to evade the apprentice law. 

8723. At the time of which you speak, the law in itself was a much 
heavier burden, and imposed a greater number of apprentices on the 
mercantile marine, as compared with the present law, did it not ?—I am 
not sure upon that point. 1 think that the larger ships, of 700 to 800 tons 
and upwards, were directed to have five or six or seven apprentices; but 
they used at that period, I found, some of them, to have none, and some 
only oue or two. 

8724. Do you know of instances at the present time in which a mer- 
chant takes more apprentices than the law compels him to take ?—Not of 
my own knowledge; but I have been told that the coasting trade often 
doe this—I mean the colliers from Newcastle and Shields; whereas the 
larger ships, | am well informed, evade it still. 
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8725. Were you captain of a during “the last French war 1—I 
commanded a aa of war from 1B0e to 1816. 

8726. How was the crew chiefly composed then ?—When we lost men 
from killed, wounded, and other casualties, we always replenished them 
from the merchant shipping at Malta, Messina, Palermo, and elsewhere, 
where we went to refit, by volunteers chiefly. 

8727. And you found them very efficient men ’—Very efficient ; and 
~ os end we were almost entirely re-manned by merchant seamen, I 

e. 

8728. In times of e do you find any advantage from the power 
given by law to captains of ships te enter on board their ships merchant 
seamen who desire to enter in foreign countries 1—Yes. t happened 
to me a few years ago, the end of 1842 or beginning of 1843, when I was 
going from China to Valparaisoon our way home. On reaching New 

Wales, or rather Hobart Town, I heard of the aggressions of the 
French at Tahiti. Upon that | deemed it my daty to go there. Having 
determined on doing so I considered it right to make my ship as efficient 
as possible, in the event of our coming into collision with the French 
squadron. In order to man my ship well, having then but a weak and 
inefficient ship’s company, and findiug that I could get good seamen in 
the ports of Hobart Town and Sydney, I asked the part of our 
crew (composed of labourers, shoemakers, tailors, &c.) whether they 
would like to stay in these colonies ; and upon their at ouce voluntee 
to do so, | immediately went to the governor, first at Hobart Town, 
also subsequently at Sydney, and asked him if he would consent to my 
leaving these men behind. Both Sir John Franklin and Sir George Gipp 
at once agreed to my proposal, observing that it would save aconsiderable 
sum of money to the Crown by my leaving those men as emigrants. I 
then discharged about 60 or 70, I think, at Hobart Town, and about 20 or 
30 afterwards at Sydney. I then completed the ship with excellent, 
thorough-bred seamen ——— merchant ships in those ports. 

8729. What inducement did you hold out to those good men 1—None. 
1 only heard that they would volunteer to come to the Vindictive; and I 
have always found with British sailors, that when they fancy there is any 
chance ofa ship having something to do against an enemy, that they are 
always ready to volunteer, and those men fancied at the time that we 
were likely tu have something to do at Tahiti. 

8730. Did you distress the merchant ships by so doing ?—I do not 
recollect any complaint being made. Once or twice there might have 
been some remonstrances made on the subject of the wages claimed by 
these men, but Ido not remember any other complaints. I was always 
careful not to distress the ships, by taking only four or five from each 
ship. 

eral. Do you conceive that the power given to captains of men of war 
entails a hardship upon the mercantile marine 1—No, I should say not; 
certainly not in places like Sydney and Hobart Town, and ports where 
they can replenish their crews, which they could do with ease, I am in- 
formed, at Hobart Town and Sydney. On other occasions, when men 
have entered for a man of war, and the merchant ship becomes short of 
hands, we always send some of our crew to navigate the vessel to her des- 
tination. 

8732. Did the masters of those merchant ships make great com- 
plaints ’—No ; they did not on that occasion to which I refer. I did 
uot distress them. I took a certain number from each ship only, as I have 

just stated. 

8733. It may operate as an advantage to the master of the ship, by 
enabling him to got rid of troublesome men, may it not?—Yes, Iremem- 
ber on one occasion, when coming down from China, I met a merchant 
vessel at a port near the Straits of Sunda, and the captain begged of me 
to take out of his ship four or five or six of his men who had mutinied ; 
I accordingly took them out, and gave him some of our men in exchange. 

8734. You consider it a most important privilege for the benefit of the 
military marine, that of being enabled to enter seamen from the merchant 
ships if they volunteer? Certainly ; on foreign stations especially. We 
have there no other means of completing our crews when vacancies arise 
from death and other casualties. 

8735. Should you like to see itabandoned, !—I should be sorry indeed 
to see this power abandoned for I should tear that our ships must then 
mevitably become inefficient on foreign stations. 

8736. What is your opinion with reference to entering boys on board 
the military navy 7—I think it an excellent measure, and one likely to 
prove of vast advantage to the service. 

8737. Do they remain in the service 1—Perhaps not continuously, as 
after they become men, and are paid off, they very often go into the mer- 
chant service for three or four years; but whilst there they are sure to 

uire more knowledge, and then return to us again with increased 
ability as seamen. 

8738. Do you consider it a t advantage that there should be reci- 
procity between the mercantile service and the military service? Yes ; 
I think they are clcsely united ; the one largely depends on the other. 

8739. You commanded a sloop of war during the late war, did you !— 
I did; I commanded the Pilot trom 1809 to 1816. 

8740. Onthe Mediterranean station ’—Yes. 

8741. I presume that during the war yon lost a good many men in the 
course of service !—Yes, a good many by casualties. I do not know the 
uumber, but I think there were 30 or 40, or more, killed and wounded 
on the coasts of Calabria, where we were employed under Sir Charles 
Napier for some time. 

8742. At that time were you able to fill up those vacancies from the 
merchant service !—Yes; at Messina and at Malta, and with great facili- 
ty; the men volunteered readily I always found. 

8743. You obtained men by voluntary enlistment from the merchant 
service !—Yes; and I do not think, ultimately, that we had an impressed 
man in the Pilot. 

8744. Have you any thing further to state to the committee ?—Onl 
that it has been my opinion that the two navies are closely united, an 
that we must ever look to the mercantile navy for manning our ships of 
war. This has always been my impression, and I have always found men 
when I wanted them, and the very best men too, from the merchant sea- 
men. Sometimes we have impressed during the war, but generally 
the men we got were nearly all volunteers. Perhaps the chance of prize 
money, and other causes, may have induced them to volunteer, but cer- 
tain it is we had no trouble in getting men. 

8745. Do you think that in merchant ships the advantage of the naval 
service 18 appreciated by merchant sailors !—Yes; by very many who 
have mixed with our man of war seamen, and learnt the advantages en- 
joyed in our ships of war, especially that of the prospect of the pension. 
But the difference of wages is the great drawback generally to merchant 
sailors entering on board our menof wsr. They do, however, often vol- 
unteer, and particularly when there is a chance of any thing to be done 
against an enemy—any enterprise; on such occasions | have uniformly 
found the best seamen volunteering from merchant vessels, 

eee we eee 
LORD STANLEY AT MANCHESTER. 

On the 19th ult, the first meeting of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Agricultural Society was held at Manchester. Lord Stanley presided at 
the dinner, and in the course of the evening made some remarks which 
may interest our readers. 


On proposing a toast to the Army and Navy, the following remarks fell 
from him. 


It was now, he believed, a period of some-where about 33 years 
since this country was exposed to all the vicissitudes together with 
the triumphs of a great and general warfare ; and since that period our 
troops had been in the eye of the world comparatively unemployed. He 
did not mean to say that in both services there had not been gallant ex- 
ploits performed which showed that neither British soldiers nor sailors 
had degenerated in their prowess or efficiency and valour. The sailor 
had been well and arduously tried in the conflicts on the coasts of Africa 
and with the pirates of the East Indian seas, and the prowess of the Bri- 
tish arms had beon gallantly and manfully sustained on the continent of 
India, under Hardinge and Gough, and other less distinguished but not 
less deserving rames, who had led them uniformly to success—(cheers) 
—and victory (renewed cheering). And he thought it was not in these 
days of economy and demand for every possible retrenchment—it was 
not unbecoming that, in a great assembly like that which he had the hon- 
our to address, he thould: remind them that” %re was no army in the 
world which performed, in time of general and profound peace. the same 
amount of harassing duty which fell upon and was cheertally discharged 
by the British soldier (hear). The glen which the military authorities 
had always been desirous of acting apon was, that the soldier should have 
five years of serviceat home for every ten years of service upon a foreign 
station ; but to this maximum they had never been able to attain, and 
ordinarily it happened thatregiments coming home from foreigu countries, 
the skeletons of what they were, were agai sent outto bear the vicissi- 
tudes of British tropical colonies within a period of three years after re- 
turning from foreign service of 14 or 15 years At this moment the Bri- 
tish army for this country, for all its widely-extended colonies—about 40 
in number—besides the continentof Iudia—barely exceeded in amount 
the force which France kept on foot for the occupation and management 







































jars of a warring world, the blessings of internal 

















































































































































of the French of Algeria alone (hear). He thought this fact 
was in itself sufficient to show that there was little reason, and still less 
wisdom and policy, on the of those who, looking at figures and sums 
of money alone, complained of the amount ard expenseof the British 
naval and military force (hear). pe | short of the present amount, 
and he would add of the nt efficiency, of our moveable naval and 
military service, could hardly have been sufficient during the late trying 
period ; nay. he might go beyond that, and say would hardly be sufficient 
under the present trying period, when every other country in the world 
except this was the victim of internal anarchy and dissensions leading to 
e—he said hardly any smaller amount, even now, would be suffi- 
cient to do that, which might not indeed add to the achievements of our 
naval and military forces, but which was so necessary to us as a great 
commercial country, with colonies and interests spread over the whole of 
the globe, to preserve—as he believed our present strength and attitude, 
supported by the good feeling of the people, would preserve, amidst the 
tranquility and foreign 
peace for this country (iear, hear). Therefore with gratetul recollection 
of past services of the army and a in the most perfect confidence, it 
their services should be required, the country would find that former 
days had not been forgotten, and would be remembered only to be emu- 
lated and surpassed, and also in the confident belief that the preservation 
and maintenance of our military and naval forces was among the best 
preservatives of that which was the great object of every right feeling 
man, the rvation of general peace, he called on them to drink the 
toast he proposed, “ The Army and Navy of this country” (loud cheers). 

On a a bumper to the prosperity of the Society he spoke thus. 

I must begin by r+ pee | the pleasure which I fee! at finding myself 
called upon to preside over the first meeting of this united seciety, and at 
finding realised an object in which I have long felt a deep interest,— 
being convinced that the union of these societies would tend to the mutual 
advantage of both of them, and also would tend to effect all that which is 
the object of all societies like the present—tlead to an increase of compe- 
tition and be a stimulus to exertion. The Liverpool Agricultural Society 
had been in existence for a period of 18 years, during which I have had 
the honour of holding the situation of president of that society (hear), and 
for the last few years, while I have watched with the deepest interest 
—an interest shared I am sure by many around me, and | may add, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the progress which that society had made, and 
the improvements effected in the district to which it belonged, which 
were mainly attributable to the exertions and influence of the society, 
when I noticed the advancement which has been made by the practical 
application of science in the cultivation of the land—I have yet felt tor 
the last few years a growing conviction that great advantage would be 
gained if the sphere of the operations of that society were extended by its 
amalgamation with its elder sister—the Manchester Agricultural Associa- 
tion (Cheers). Gentlemen, I would not be supposed to mean to under- 
value the exertions or the efforts of small local agricultural societies (hear, 
hear). On the contrary, in the infancy of agricultural improvement, or 
rather at the earliest period of that spirit of competition and enterprise 
that leads to agricultural improvement, I should almost go the length of 
saying that the smaller the range of the society, the greuter the prospect 
of ite being beneficial by leading to improvement (hear). Because every 
man is more willing to enter into competition with a small number of 
rivals, of whose capacity he is able to form a more correct estimate; and 
many aman will enter into competition with a small society who would 
be disinclined te enter into one whose range was of amore extended 
character (hear, hear). But the spirit of rivalry once excited and brought 
into action, the extension of the range of the society, in my judgment, 
tends to increase the amount of the stimulus, and the extent of the com- 
petition (hear.) It brings the competitor into contact with his neighbour, 
and into « range of an infiuitely superior description to that which it was in 
his power to attain in his own less limited range, and his views and feelings 
being thus raised, he makes efforts towards a higher scale of excellence, 
and those efforts must ever be succeeded by the attainment of that object 
which the competitor has in view (cheers). I think, too, that great advan- 

s are derived by the localities in which meetings of such societies are 
held, and there is great advantage in having some society in the place 
(cheers). Iam sure it is impossible to see the effects which were pro- 
duced locally by any of the meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England without being convinced that the peripatetic nature of the 
society, if I may so call it, does materially add to the improvement of 
agriculture generally (cheers). Therefore, gentlemen, for these and other 
reasons I have long been as | have said, anxious to see a union effected 
betweon these two socieries (cheers). I rejoice to see it effected, 
and under, I hope, favourable auspices for its future success (cheers). 
Trifling difficulties, of course, there must be; no doubt some little jea- 
lousies will occur, and some difficulties will have to be smoothed over 
and removed in the spirit of mutual accommodation. But if that spirit 
exists generally amongst the subscribers of the society, as I believe it does 
exist, the result, I cannot hesitate to believe, will be productive of in- 
terest and advantage both to the two societies themselves aud to the 
united district over which their joint exertions are to extend (cheers). 
I cannot, gentlemen, think, whatever others may do, that a great com- 
mercial town like Manchester is an unimportant situation for the holding 
of a meeting of a great agricultural society (cheers). None know better 
than the agriculturists and the manufacturers, and I am free to speak in 
the presence of both belonging to Lancashire and Cheshire, how much 
they are dependent on each other for their mutual prosperity and success. 
The agriculturist well knows that the prosperity of the manufacturing 
and commercial districts and the well-being of trade secures good custo- 
mers, an abundant market, and favourable prices. The manufacturer 
knows as well that if by a visitation of Providence the harvest of this 
country should be deficient, the consequences must be not only danger- 
ous to the agriculturist, but must also injuriously affect him and his best, 
his most extensive, and his nearest market (cheers). ‘Therefore the in- 
terests of agriculture and commerce are intimately connected in this great 
country, and { think this a most appropriate place for the first Papen | of 
this united Manchester and Liverpoo! Agricultural Society to be held in 
—this the great metropolis of British manufactures—(loud ys 1 

Again, gentlemen, there is one great advantage I think of peculiar pro- 
priety in the spciety meeting here, because it is not to be denied that the 
neighbourhood of these great towns, the neighbourhood of these constant 

opulent markets, that the facilities for the cultivation of land afforded 
by these great towns and these markets, give themselves a greatstimulus 
and assistance in the spread and carrying out of agricultural operations 
(hear, hear). Gentlemen, [ must be permitted to express some doubt 
whether iu this respect the agricultural interest was sufficiently alive to 
the great importance of the vicinity of these large towns, or sufliciently 
aware of the important benefits which they might derive from them 
(hear). [I duubt whether, in the neighbourhood of great commercial 
towns like Manchester and otters of a similar character, there are the 
same advantages taken by the neighbouring farmers of the facilities 
afforded to them, of a due expenditure of capital—and an expensive, 
perhaps, but not an extravagant cultivation of the land (hear, hear.) I 
see in this neighbourhood occupiers of small plots of land; they can 
scarcely be called farmers at all; they are not dependent mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil, on making the most of the produce of the soil for 
their livelihood and support; they trust far too much to the casual em- 
ployment of horses and carts, in carting coal to their neighbours, in other 
operations conuected with the labour of the towns, and in supplying the 
towus of this kingdom with milk, the produce of cows fed on undrained, 
rushy, ill cultivated farms (cheers). Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the agriculturists in the neighbourhood of these great manu- 
facturing and commercial towns, if they desire to thrive, must change 
their system; they must apply themselves to make the most of their land 
(cheers), and, to make the most of their land, to adopt the legitimate means 
of farming it—of cultivating it—of manuring it, as it ought to be drained, 
cultivated, and manared. And for this, perhaps, they in the immediate 
vicinity of a great town like Manchester enjoyed advantages which no 
other portion of the community had. Oa the sabject of drainage, gea 
tlemen, [ will uot say a word, because there is no man who has looked 
at the A B C of farming, but must admit that in respect to the drainage 
of land, though much has been done, much remained yet to be done, and 
how absolutely null and void in various parts of the country were what 
were called agricultural improvements unless such improvements be pre- 
ceded by deep, thorough, and effectual drainage (cheers). The subject to 
which I wish to draw the attention of those | have now the honour of 
addressing, and a subject to which I think it is desirable the public atten- 
tion of this country should be called, as hardly less important a subject— 
is the use, or rather the present waste and abuse of manure, for which 
the neighbourhood of these great towns furnishes the farmers with such 
incalculable advantages (hear). There are now great facilities given by 
railroads for bringing produce easily into the markets of the great towns. 
{ have been told such are the facilities afforded by this mode of convey- 





- ance that the best fish market in England is the town of Birmingham, the 


most central town in the whole kingdom, and the consumption of this 
and other perishable articles was vastly ou the increase, for the facilities 
afforded by the railway equalize the advantages of the neighbouring and 
more distant consumer. | am atraid to name the sums which the Lendon 
and North Western Company some years ago began to make in the car- 


riage of milk alone, from comparatively distant districts of the land to 
Liverpool alone, doing away with the exclusive advantages afforded by 
the farmers in the neighbourhood. The same fact is universally in ope- 
ration, that the farmers living in the neighbourhood of t towns can- 
not be deprived of many of the means of high cultivation of their land, 
by the great abundance of the manure which they may derive from living 
in the neighbourhood of a great town like this. 

And, gentlemen, it does strike me, as a matter of surprise—though per- 
haps it is not altogether within the range of agricultural science—it 
strikes me with surprise when I see around Manchester and all the great 
towns of Lancashire and Cheshire, as far as I know, the practice of mar- 
ket age and high cultivation carried on in the neighbourhood o 
London, chiefly through being near a large supply of manure—it strikes 
me with surprise to see such gardening comparatively if not wholly neg- 
lected (hear, hear). Gentlemen, among the admirable arrangements of 
Providence, perhaps, there is none more admirable than that which pro- 
vides for a tual succession and sustentation of animal and vegetable 
life—of that which, according to recent discoveries, sufficiently proves the 
same gases are deleterious and destructive to the one and the necessary 
aliment and sustentation of the other, and that which is thrown off as in- 
jurious to the one is absorbed by the other, and tends to its support and 
maint none more admirable than that by which perpetual corrup- 
tion and decay, to which all earthly things are subject, and to which even 
the refuse of the food that has done its in sustaining animal life is sub 
ject, is made the element for increased fertility, treasure, and reproduc- 
tion (cheers); yet I ask, whether it be not the fact that in all the large 
towns of this country, from year to year, from week to week, hundreds 
of thousands of tons of invaluable treasure, a mine of wealth, if properly 
applied in the cultivation of the svil, are not only absolutely wasted and 
destroyed, but are suffered to accumulate in pestilential heaps, producin 
disease, pestilencc, and death—instead of being applied to that which 
they were intended to aid, the fertility of the sail, and the sustentation of 
the rapidly-growing population of the country ? (cheers. ) 

Public attention, and, following public attention, the attention of the 
le gislature, has been recently called to this subject, and a step has been 
taken towards the remedy of the melancholy and deplorable grievance— 
an attempt to remedy the defect of imperfect, or the absence of all sewer- 
age and drainage in great towns, thereby adding vastly to the disease and 
mortality of the population. Steps are taking, therefore, for the purpose 
ot effecting a discharge of the Sopestin of the great to wns so that they 
might not be prejudicial to the health and interests of the inhabitants. 
But when this is effected we have only done one half of our work. Our 
object is to improve the health of great towns, and in doing so to get rid 
as fast as possible of, and to waste that which, if we knew how to econo- 
mise it, would be greatly beneficial to the population. There is no sub- 
ject more worthy of the consideration of the community at large; private 
individuals have directed their attention to it, and plans more or less of 
a practical nature have been put forth, but depend upon it there is no 
subject more worthy of the attention of this country—tirst as the means 
of getting rid of an intolerable nuisance, and next, of converting that in- 
tolerable nuisance into a source of wealth. Then any plan that could be 
devised for carrying off the unwholesome deposits ot the great towns of 
this country, an | at the same time rendering them available in the opera- 
tions of agriculture, diffusing them over the fields of this country, and 
making them available in the produce of wealth, would be a public bene 
fit. I conceive this subject is one of deep importance to the country, and 
I trust you have not thought either the occasion or the place inappropriate 
for calling your attention to it (cheers). Gentlemen, | revert, then, for a 
single moment, to that which is the more immediate object of the toast, 
which is to propose to you—* Success to the Manchester and Liverpool 
Agricultural Society” (cheers). 

I will not trouble you with many details as to the show we have wit- 
nessed to-day. I have myself not had the advantage of witnessing any 
previous show at Manchester; but certainly the effect produced on my 
mind is this—that if much has been done, and I believe much has been 
done, I must honestly tell you the effect on my mind is, that much yet re- 
mains to be done (cheers.) I say nothing of the pigs, because for many 
years past the pigs exhibited at the shows at Liverpool and Manchester, 
nothing could exceed them in superiority (lear, hear.) I saw two or 
three that struck me as being very valuable bulls. And not only from 
what I saw in the yard, but from constant intercourse with my neigh- 
bours and tenants, I conceive that there is a very great improvement in 
the nature and character of the tenant-farmer’s stock (cheers.) I wish | 
could say anything in praise of the exhibition of horses (hear, hear.) I 

believe any person at random might go into the streets of Manchester or 
Liverpool, aud in the course of a couple ot hours might find horses at least 
equal to any I saw to day in the show-yard (hear, and a laugh.) 

There is one point with reference to which I may be permitted to say 
the society has proceeded satisfactorily. 1 see that your last year’s re- 
ceipts for admission to the show-yard were 1072. ; this year they amount 
to 146/. (cheers.) I perceive from this a growing inclination on the part 
of the public to support such societies, and I mean to say I augur favour- 
ably from that (cheers.) Iam bound to say, not looking alone to the re- 
ports of the inspectors, though they were in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory—I am bound to say that, within my own knowledge and observation, 
and I know I shall be confirmed by many present, there has been a ge- 
neral improvement of farms in the general agricultural system, in the sci- 
ence adopted, and in the practical application of that science to the land, 
on the part of the tenant-farmers, in Lancashire and Cheshire there has 
been a very great and marked improvement during the course of the last 
dozen years (cheers.) There are in this district many farmers that would 
do credit to any county in England—I was almost going to say to any 
county in England or Scotland (loud cheers.) I rejoice to see in the in- 
spector’s report one farm described as approaching as nearly to the per- 
fection uf management as it is possible to conceive (cheers.) I rejoice 
also, and I hope there is no presumption in doing so, | rejoice also in ee- 
ing that three of the prizes for the best managed farms have been award- 
ed to three tenants ot my father, living in different parts of his estate— 
(cheers.) Every well-judging and well-disposed landlord feels the pros- 
perity of his tenant as the prosperity of himself and all his possessions— 
he feel his tenant’s welfare to be his own interest, setting aside all other 
considerations of moral questions between landlord and terant—such a 
landlerd feels a satisfaction and a pleasure in being at the head not only 
of a contented, but a thriving tenantry (applause, ) 

While on the one hand justice soquioee ¥ should thank those landlords 
who have liberally come forward to assist their tenants in their attempts to 
improve, aud shown so great a desire for their welfare and the prosperity 
of agriculture by their presence this day, I must also express my regret 
that we have not the pleasure of seeing a larger proportion of the landed 
proprietors of the country (cheers). There are some fer whom I need make 
no excuse—who are unavoidably absent, aud among them I have been espe- 
cially requested to make an apology for the absence ot my noble friend and 
relation the Earl of Wilton, who was present at the show-yard this morning, 
and intended to be present at the dinner, but was compelled to owe up his 
intention for the purpose of receiving the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
who are to arrive at Heaton in the course of the evening (cheering). He 
particularly requested me to make an apology forhis absence. I have de 
tained you for a considerable length of time, and I wish to apologise for 
doing so(cheers). I trust you will not merely give your acquiescence and 
reception to the toast I am now about to ‘propose, but that you will show 
by — conduct you are determined to do away with any little obstacles 
or difficulties that may be in the way of the union of the two societies; and 
do all in your power to carry out that which was the object of the toast, 
and which I trust will long continue—“ The Prosperity and Welfare of 
the United Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society” (drunk with 
the greatest enthusiasm). 


At a eubsequent period of the evening, in alluding to other absentees 
from the meeting, Lord Stanley thus spoke of his eldest son now travel- 
ling through the States. 


“There was another gentleman in whom he felt a very deep interest, 
whose engagements were of a still more distant character, and who was 
unavoidably absent ; he referred to his son, who having been unsuccessful 
in a recent attempt to obtain a seat in the House of Commons, was endea- 
vouring to make himself not less unworthy of future respect and conti- 
dence of his fellow-countrymen, by seeking to ascertain the condition and 
learning whatever was valuable among our distant trans-Atlantic brethren 
of America. He (the noble lord) did not think the company would think 
the present period when the coutinent was, in a great degree, closed to 
ordinary travellers, that a young man was to be censured for endeavour- 
ing to add to his stock of information, by taking a somewhat more ex- 
tended tour, and studying the institutions and social condition of the 
United States. 
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THE IRISH TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON. 
CronmeEL, Tuurspay, Sept. 21. 
Yesterday afternoon the Lord Chief Justice Blackburne, the Lord 
Chief Justice Doherty, and Mr. Justice Moore, the judges selected to try 
the State prisoners, reached Cloumel, having been esc: fied from the sta- 
tion at Thurles b7 a company of Dragoons and a body of mounted police. 











Many of the grand jurors who had been summoned for the commission, 
and numerous visitors attracted by the unusual and interesting character 
of the proceedings, also arrived during the day, and towards the evening 
the crowded streets and excited appearance of the town betokened the 
approach of some most important event. It was thought possible that the 
jurors, on their road toClonmel, might be interrupted by the parties of 
the insurgents who are still prowling about the neighbourhood; but due 
precautions were taken to prevent it, the police patrolling throughout the 


_day the various approaches to the town, and in no single instance has the 


slightest molestation occurred. Any person might have travelled as un- 
interruptedly as in the most peaceful times. 

This morning the Court-house was opened at 10 o’clock, and the appli- 
cants for admission were most numerous, but Mr. Pennefather, the sher- 
iff, had made such excellent arrangements, that whilst every accommo- 
dation was afforded to those whose duties required their attendance in 
court, a large body of the police were also admitted without there being 
7 inconvenient pressure from the crowd. 

he judges took their seats at 12 o'clock, and the Clerk of the Crown 
having read the commission, the following gentlemen were called and 
sworn as the grand jury to try the indictments. 

Viscount Suirdale (Foreman), the Hon. Cornelius O'Callaghan, the Hon. 
F. A. Prettie, the Hon. H. Hutchinson, Sir E. Waller, Mr. R. P. Barker, 
Mr. 8. Moore, Mr. Bagwell, Mr. A. Goring, Mr. M. Pennefather, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Palliser, Mr. J. Bailey, Mr. J. B. Barton, Mr. J. Trant, Mr. J. 
Cardin, Mr. W. Quin, Mr. J. Butler, Mr. 8. O’Meagher, Mr. H. Trench, 
Mr. C. Going, Mr. T. Lalor, Mr. J. Larrigan, Mr. f. Cooke. Only eight 
names were called without being answered before the requisite number 
was made up. 

The Lord Chief Justice Bracksurne then addressed the jury as fol- 

lows :—Lord Viscount Suirdale and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury of Tip- 
perary,—lI feel assured that you participate in my feeling, and in that of 
every person who has the peace and happiness of the country sincerely 
at heart, of regret that Her Most Gracious Majesty has now, after the 
lapse of a very few months, found it necessary to issue the commission 
which has just been read to you, whereby she calls upon her subjects 
to aid her by performing their duty in the administration of the criminal 
law of the land. Distressing and deplorable as such a measure would be 
under any circumstances, it becomes so in the last degree when we know 
that the measure has originated in machinations and attempts which con- 
stitute the crime of high treason—a crime the highest in degree which a 
subject of the realm or a member of the community can commit—a crime 
whose object is the total destruction of our social system—the subversion 
of all security of life and property, and one which no human being can 
coutemplate without knowing that it must lead to the shedding of human 
blood, and must entail upon the country all the horrors and all the miser- 
ies of civil and social war. 

As | have alluded to the former Special Commission, under which the 
greater number of you were called upon to perform your duties in Janua- 
ry last, I think it but just and so far satisfactory to observe that the crimes 
and outrages which formed the subject of your investigation ut that pe- 
riod do not appear to have any connexion, as far as I am informed, with 
the matters which will now come under your consideration. On the con- 
trary, I have reason to believe, and 1 do sincerely hope, that the firm ad- 
ministration of the law under that commission, and at the assizes which 
have since intervened, have been attended with “he most salutary effect, 
and will justify the hope of the restoration of peace and order in the 
country. Gentlemen, the crime of high treason is one happily of such 
unusual occurrence, and with respect to which there are peculiar provi- 
sions that do not belong to the investigation of other crimes or misde- 
meanours, that I think it my duty, in order to assist you in the discharge 
of yours, to point out to you the peculiarities of the law relative to that 
charge, iu order that you may regulate your course accordingly, and see 
in which way the evidence, which may be laid before you, is to be ap- 
plied when you come to consider the indictment. But, in the first i- 
stance, in order to make these observations on the nature and course of 
the proceeding perfectly intelligible, I think it my duty to give you a 
general—and but a very general—outline of the nature of the case, as 
it appears to me on the perusal of the informations which have been laid 
before me on the part of the Crown. Gentlemen, it appears from them 
that for some months past a political body or society, formed for political 
purposes, held its meetings and conducted its proceedings in the city of 
Dublin. At those meetings there were a number of inflammatory and 
seditious speeches delivered by the leading members of that body. About 
the middle, or towards the latter end, of July, those members—I mean 
the leading members—or some of them, appeared in different parts of the 
south of Ireland, and at last seem to have determined upon making the 
county of Tipperary the scene ot their further operations. Accordingly, 
a large body of people were assembled, and were harangued, and upon 
more than one occasion it was distinctly announced that there was to be 
au immediate arming of the people with the view of severing Ireland 
from the British dominions and erecting it into an independent kingdom. 
In pursuance of those instructions, which extended to the procuring of 
arms by any means whatsoever, legal or otherwise, in the last week of 
July several large bodies of men appear to have congregated in various 
parts of the country ; they were marshalled and trained, and officers, on 
some occasions at least, were nominated at their meetings as leaders; 
barricades were erected in some parts of the country, which on one occa- 
sion had the effect of obstructing the march of Her Majesty’s troops, 
aud which upon one occasion appear to have been designed for prevent- 
ing the arrest of persons against whom warrants had been issued. On 
the 20th of July these proceedings appear to have reached, for that time 
at least, their consummation. A body of police, on its march to the scene 
ot the disturbance that’ had taken place, was encountered and nearly sur- 
rounded by different armed bodies of men; the result was that they took 
shelter in a house, and there an actual conflict took place between them 
and the assailants. Upon the same day another body of police was simi- 
larly assailed. The result in both cases you probably know. This is all 
I think it necessary to lay betore you, preparatory to the statement of 
those rules which, in respect to the law of high treason, are made for 
your government, for the regulation of the Court, and for the security of 
the subject. 

The indictment, as I am informed, will contain two distinct classes of 
counts, and each of those relates to a distinct treason: both are founded 
on the provisions ofa very ancient statate—a statute passed so long ago as 
the reign of Edward III. and without troubling you with the details of 
the language of that statute it is sufficient for my purpose—and I think 
for yours—to say that it contains amongst others, two provisions relating 
to two distinct species of treason which are the subject of the indictment, 
and which you will have toinvestigate. The first of those is expressed, 
in the language of that day, to be “ compassing the death of the Queen, 
and that, as L have before given you to understand, is the treason charge 
by one or more of the counts of the indictment which you wiil have to 
consider. Gentlemen, by compassing the death of the Queen it is not 
meant merely to impute, nor under the circumstances at all to impute @ 
design against the personal life or personal safety of the Sovereign. » 
Sovereign, whether King or Queen, being in our constitution the repre- 
sentative of the state, any attack on the sovereign power of the state ~ 
under this statute, to be treated as an attempt upon the person of the 
monarch, and therefore you will not have to consider whether = = 
sonal death or actual injury to the person of the Queen was meer — = 

whether the design, as proved by the overt acts stated in the in ey > 
were of a character which comes under the description of an attack on 
the sovereign power of the state. I shall put before you some mae 
to show that I have correctly stated the law, and that by compassing 4 ° 
death of the Queen you are to understand the crime of aiming at the des- 
truction of her sovereign power ; and it inatters not whether that =e" 
be to depose her from her Imperial authority over the entire of, ora _— 
of her dominions ; the crime of deposing, and the crime of compassing 
her death, will be equally committed, whether the object be to ge 
her from the whole or only a part of her possessions. TI shall now ¥ Aes 
you from authors of very high authority in the law, Mr. Justice pee 
and Lord Tenterden, some passages to show you that I have correct " 
plained the words of the law, “ compassing the death of the Queen, , P 
mean an attack upon her Imperial authority. Mr. Justice Foster, in de- 
scribing the crime of compassing the death of the monarch, says, “ nay 
thing wilfally or deliberately done, or attempted, whereby mo King ® 
life may be endangered ; therefore measures for deposing or imprisoning, 
hin, or getting his person into the power of conspirators, are overt apes 
this treason”—that is the overt act of compassing the King’s death, 
though you will observe that none of them is an act against him gad 
ally. And be thon says, “Olfences which are not so personal have wit 
great propriety been brought within the same rule, as having a tendenc y 
though not so immediate, to the same fatal end ; and therefore the enter 
ing into measures in concert with foreigners or others in order to ood ol 
vasion of this kingdom, or going iuto a foreign country, or even proposing 
to go thither to that end, and taking any steps in order therete, these _ 
overt acts of compassing the King’s death.” And again, “ Many — 
fulling directly and by name under otber branches of the statute ney “4 
brought within this of compassing the King's death; levying war an Seo 
spiring to levy war are overt acts within this branch ef the statute, 
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‘which it is the province of poetry to act. 


revenge, is an apostasy of which her high and holy nature is incapable. 





Poetry is the priestess of na- 
ture; and to imagine a cold, slow, calculating, selfish, and yet horrible 


Of this apostasy Mr. Grant has been guilty; but although he would thus 
appear to be deficient in the loftier attributes of his calling, he partakes so 
largely in other respects of the true poetical spirit, that we should think 
nye to allow his volumes to pass unnoticed in the common terrent 
of verse. 

If Pietra partook as largely of the human nature of Othello as Madon- 
na Pia does of that of Desdemona, we should have some difficulty in find- 
ing in the poetry of the day a match for the poem before us. And it 
does seem extraordinary that Mr. Grant, in adapting his few materials, 
should have wandered so far not only from human nature, but from 
Dante. His own first stanza should have suggested the true theory. 


“ Madonna Pia! thou whose gentle shade 
In the sad Tuscan’s awful path arose, 
When in the milder penal realm he strayed— 
Yet breathed no murmur of thy mortal woes, 
Nor creature, dead or living, didst upbraid 
With bringing thy sweet life to bitter close— 
Sighing but this—-that the Maremmaslew, 
And he, the loved one, thy Pietra, knew.’ ” 


Had Pietra been a loveless, ruthless hangman, as he represents him, this 
affecting silence would have been mere stupidity. But Mr. Grant 
makes us carry the stupidity (the name of which in romance is fe- 
minine devotion) to a still more surprising extent, as we shall see by 


and by. 
_Madonaa Pia was young, beautiful, high-born, and prodigiously weal- 
thy— 
“ Yet not for wealth did young Pietra seek 
This dazzling Phoenix of Sienna’s sky— 
He saw an empire on her lip and cheek, 
An El-Dorado in her glorious eye ! 
He heard sweet music when he heard her speak ; 
Wings sprang within him when her step drew nigh ; 
And the least glance or smile she threw on him 
Made all of brightness else look cold and dim.’’ 


This radiant creature returns his love: they are married—they are all in 
all to each other—they are happy to the highest pitch that human nature 
can endure—and they believe it impossible that anything can occur to 
break the bright and smooth tenor of their charmed life. 


“ Never should hope or fear their steps divide— 
Never should love in ¢heir deep hearts decay— 
Never should joy or sorrow, side from side 
Sever their rich affections, night or day! 

Never should jealousy (the jaundice-eyed 
And wong cong 3 | make of ¢hem a prey !— 
‘ Never, oh never!’ blinding Passion cried— 
‘ Never, oh rever!’ blinded Faith replied.” 


So far is well. This portion of the poem is managed with infinite 
grace. You seem to breathe as well as read beauty; and in obedience to 
the magical wand of love, the moving world subsides into passionate 
repose— 

“Tt was a lovely summer's loveliest eve 
When she—far lovelier still !—her passion told. 
The lingering sunset took reluctant leave, 
As, ray by ray, expired its purpling gold; 
The very twilight, dying, seemed to grieve, 
Lest never more such joy it might behold! 
All nature slept, as if on folded wings 
And silence listened like a charmed thing.” 


The author pauses on this portion of his picture, touching and retouching 
with new delight. But his task presses. The marriage was already 
among the bygone things of the time: the excitement of the city was at 
an end— 
‘‘ And fluttering gallants soughtno more to please 
The wedded wonder of the Siennese.” 


The circumstance which gives its tragic-colour to the piece is a smile ; 
and this we see has, as it is managed, awakened the ire of some of the 
critics, as a thing too slight and meaningless for such grave results. But 
a word may here be ventured in the poet’s defence. The disproportion 
between cause and effect is a leading peculiarity of the olden ballads and 
metrical romances, in which the heroes, leaping suddenly from love to 
hate, and from inditference to the wildest passion, appear little better than 
maniacs to us sedate moderns. The reason simply is, that they wanta 
historian to elaborate motives capable of explaining the transition. It 
was not the fashion of our ancestors to go into any details but those of 
action ; and their suddeuness is frequently termed vigour and simplicity 
by a more metaphysical generation. The fault, therefore, of “Madonna 
Pia” lies not so much in the dire effects of a trivial cause, as in its incon- 
sistency in failing elsewhere to fulfil in the same manner the conditions of 
the olden legend. 

However this may be, Pietra sees one day a smile on the radiant face 
of his beloved ; and, following the direction of her eyes, behold it is re- 
flected in the face of a man! This is absolutely all. Nothing preced- 
ed the smile: nothing followed ; it was itself accuser and proof in 
one— 

“ Sternly he sullened on theit homeward way ; 
Sternly he sullened to their chamber door ; 
Sternly he left Madonna there—a prey 
To many a bitter pang unfelt before : 

Alone he left her—and alone she lay, 

Wondering and weeping all this strangeness o'er ; 
Wonderirg and weeping—pouring sigh on sigh, 
And asking her deaf pillow “‘ Why, oh! why?’” 


During the night her lonely curtains are withdrawn, and a stern voice 
bids her “ rise.” The face of the bidder is fall of wrath and sin ; and his 
_— steps shake the chamber as she prepares with a quaking heart to 
Ollow. 
‘As down some dusky stream a dying swan 

Creeps slow, slow down the marble stairs she crept, 

Shivering with icy terror—and, anon, 

From out the portal’s gloomy archway stept ; 

There sat Pietra, staring, spectral-wan, 

And ghastly-motionless, as if he slept 

On his dark steed ; another neighed before her, 

And to its saddle menial hands upbore her.” 


Away go the fated pair; and the first gleam of dawn breaks pale and 
drear as er | pass through the last of the gates of Sienna. Skirting the 
craggy heights of Volterra, they ride seaward, and at length their horses’ 
feet plash in the deadly ‘Swamp of the Maremma. In the middle there is 
a lonely tower, rising like an isle in a lake ; and this is henceforward to 
be the abode of the husband and his victim. A wild scream bursts from 
the heart of Madonna Pia, as she stands there face to face with the aven- 
ger, and reads his purpose ; and with the instinct of love, she tries to 
take refuge from his cruelty evenin his arms. He dashes her to the 
ground and withdraws. _ This incident, it will be seen, is merely a follow- 
ing out of the poet’s radical mistake ; but still it must be said that itis in 
the worst possible taste, sinking Pietra, as it does, from a being of pre- 
ternatural wickedness to a mere vulgar ruffian, and depriving the piece 
of one of the chief elements even of the false sublime which the author 
aims at. 

“She rose, at length—but not to rave o 

Or rend distractedly her golden hete= ee 
Slowly she rose—and round her prison damp 
Looked long and pryingly, with dreadful stare. 
Save a thick ropy slime ho the g een swamp, 
Roof, walls, and pavement, all were lothly bare— 
And one stern loop-hole, barred with jealous might, 
Poured in the poisonous air and pale drear light. 


Thither she dragged—and saw the fenny grass 
Sullenly wave o'er all that sullen lea ; 

And heard the bittern boom in the morass, 
And saw the wild swan hurrying to the sea; 
And dreary gleams, and drearier shadows, pass 
O’er lonely wilds that lonelier could not be : 
And then she turned, all hopelessness, within, 
And felt that all was hopelessly akin.” 


She humbles herself at his feet; she tries expostulation, intreaty—all 


a2 vain; she implores that he will at least let her know in what she has 
offended him. He is as mute as a statue. 


“ Gone—and no word ; and thus, all sternly dumb, 
Sey: for months, her prison to and tro 
Implacable in silence dia he come 
Implacable in silence did he go. ; 

Oh! list; poor victim ! listthe bittern’s hum, 
List to the sullen winds without that blow 

List to whate’er drear voice comes o’er the fen— 
Pietra’s voice thou'lt never list again !"* 


He comes and goes as silently as a shadow, his only errand to bring her 


ng and withering away—like himself. The 
ma works upon them both like poison. Both. 


food, and look at her wasti 
pestilential air of the Marem 











“ The canker spreading to his bud and leaf 
Poor lost Madonna saw with tenfold grief— 
Grief deeper far than for her own decline! 
And once, when on his hands the sunbeams strook, 
And she beheld how fast they ‘gan to pine, 
And with a tremor (not sweet Pity’s! ) shook, 
Love conquered terror, with a strength divine 
That cruelty itself could not rebuke— 
And she implored, with heart, and lip, and eye, 
‘ Let not both perish !—leave me here to die ‘’"” 


The descriptions we now have of the successive changes of the Madon- 
na’s spirit in her dungeon are the finest portions of the poem: but our 
space restricts us from copying a single stanza. A winter night at length 
comes—a dreary, dismal, bitter night: and Pietra, knowirg that there is 
little chance of her living tiil the morning, comes—faint, ghastly, wan 
himself—to look upon her once more. Even then, when he finds her 
“weak, as dying lamps are weak,” he will not suffer her to hear his 
voice. 
“ Yet to the last her shivering frame she raised, 

On him, on him, to pour her latest sighs ; 

And, to the last, on him she rece and gazed, 

With Love's beseeching and forgiving eyes! 

Until their orbs that heavy film had Pape 

Which melts no more till melted in the skies; , 

And her last words fell brokenly and weak— 

‘Guiltless I die !—Oh loved Pietra, spzaK!’ 


Then first in the avenger's bosom grew 


The ish of one dread misgiving thought, 

Oft said, oft writ, that ‘dying lips speak true.’ 

Oh God ! if now that fearful truth were taught ! 

One little word, while yet his voice she knew— 
E’en one, with heavenly soothing might be fraught: 

‘ Breathe but that word !’ the angel Mercy sighed— 
‘Breathe not the word!’ a stubborn demon cried ! 


And in his tortured heart the strife raged on, 

Till, in a moment, all the strife was vain! 

The weary spirit to repose was gone— 

The broken heart had broken from its chain. 

He pressed his hand upon her bosom wan, 

And felt and listened tor the throb of pain ; 

But all was still; pain, pulse, and breath had flown, 
And he and sated vengeance were alone !’’ 


Such is practically the close of a fine and faulty poem. We do not re- 
peat the accusation, so loudly made elsewhere, of plagiarism; for this, 
we think, is more in manner than matter. The cadences of other poets 
(chiefly modern) appear to have lingered so long in our author's ear that 
they come out unconsciously with his own ideas. We cannot trace any 
more than the usual conveyance of thoughts, although occasionally words 
and forms bear almost a ludicrous resemblance to those of other writers : 
the line, for instance, 


“ ¥ pass these raptures, for these raptures passed,” 


might seem to be from a passage in the ‘“‘ Rejected Addresses” inscribed 
with the name of Crabbe. Neither do we predicate ot Mr. Grant, as 
others do, that he will improve in his next attempt. We are willing to 
accept of “ Madonna Pia” as oneof the best contributions to the poetical 
literature of the day, and have no faith that a practised hand, as that evi- 
dently is which has produced it, will surpass its own work on another 
occasion. In such circumstances, the contrary is more frequently the 
case than otherwise. At any rate it is not experience in writing the au- 


he would rise to a loftier strain, he must devote himself to a severe and 
searching study, not of the forms, but principles of his divine art, touched 
with a higher and holier faith in the duties and responsibilities of poetry. 





GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. 


It may be wrong—I know it is—to hate any creature which God has 
made, every living thing having, it may be supposed, its uses in creation, 
and therefore part of agreat general economy. At the same time people 
cannot well avoid having their antipathies. Some have no great attection 
for rats ; few look with anything like satisfaction on snakes and various 
other reptiles : it has been my misfortune to hate sharks. Yes, [ say it 
undisguisedly—of all created beings, a shark is to me the most abborrent. 
Born in the tropics, and living the chief purtionof my life just beyond 
their verge, where bathing in the sea was more a necessity than a luxury, 
I have often come into contact in various ways with this fiend of the deep. 
Fiend of the deep, however, is not the oon term ; it lurks also in shallow 
sunny spots, where the brilliant white sand supports apparently just enough 
of cool still water to afford a bath fora troop of nymphs or children. In the 
most retired corner of such a locality, just where the tide will allow of 
his quick exit, will the brute lurk, and woe betide the animal which comes 
within its reach! The ground shark is the most dangerous and deadly of 
all his deadly tribe: for, as a negro once said, “‘ You never see him till 
you feel him.” Inthe open sea you have some chance for your life ; for 
your enemy is visible from the deck of a ship, or even from a small boat ; 
the deep sea-shark swimming high in the water, and in calm weather 
gencedlly showing his dorsal-tin above its surface. But the ground shark, 
a-its name signifies, lies crouched below you, glaring upwards in all di- 
rections as it slews itself round; its eyes take in a great extent of the sur- 
face ; and small chance has living flesh or bone when opposed to its power- 
ful jaws or numerous rows of teeth. 

My hatred to this monster dates froma very early period of my life. 
When about four or five years old, I was once toetian a tiny canoe with- 
in the reef which circled one of the islands of the Pacitic. He who held 
me in his arms bade me look over its side, and there, far down, but quite 
distinct in those transparent waters, were several sharks sporting over the 
coral which branched from the bottom. In their gaimbols, they would 
shoot up towards the surface; and in turning, the glancing white bell 
and the horrid jaws would as pong reveal themselves. My childis 
dreams were long after haunted by that vision ; and perhaps my antipa- 
thy thence arose. But often since that period have Phad cause to shud- 
der when even the name itself was mentioned; not so much perhaps on 
a own account personally, as on that of others who have suffered by 
them. 

I myself, however, have had some narrow escapes from the scoundrels. 
I remember well, when a boy at school many years ago, one Saturda 
afternoon my father taking myself and two brothers out fishing, not wit 
the rod and flies, as in this country, but from the boat’s side, in five 
fathoms of blue water. We were inacommon waterman’s boat, such 
as was used in the harbour. which, not to be particular, was in Australia 
We anchored about three or four hundred yards from the end of a small 
island; and while the waterman and boys fished, the old gentleman put 
up his umbrella to keep off the sun and read his newspaper. After our 
fishing was over, at about sunset, one ef my brothers and [ determined to 
bathe. My father did not much like the idea ; but we assured him that 
there was no danger, and jumped in and swam to the island ; and after 
ranning about for ten minutes, we jumped into the water again and struck 
out for the boat. The wind blew pretty freshly, and the small waves 
washed about my head, and forced me to swim on my side or back, to 
avoid their splashing in my face; owing to this, I did not hear the 
shouting which had for some moments, in fact, been kept up by those 
we had left inthe boat. The first word I did hear distinctly was a terri- 
ble one—“ Shark !”’ and at the same instant I saw those in the boat all 
standing up and waving their hands, the old gentleman shaking his um- 
brella in a very emphatic manner. I turned myself quickly round in the 
water. I have said before the sun was nearly down : itis not surprising 
then that, springing up as Idid, the shadow of my own head and shoul- 
ders should startle one so suddenly alarmed as I was. Down I went as 

quickly as possible; for the only chance you have witha shark is to get 
below him; and if you can reach the bottom, to kick up adust there, and 
under cover of the cloud raised, to swim in anotber direction. I saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body of my brother, who 
was about thirty yards behind me when I went down; andl came up 
again. He had seen me go down, and asked me the reason for doing it. 
I was glad to find that he had not heard the cries from the boat, for he 
was a timid lad, and I feared the effects upon him. I kept constantly be- 
fore him, splashing the water in his face, and shouting, until he got intoa 
towering eg This was what I wanted ; for his attention was drawn 
from the boat. The agony of those moments I shall never forget; I did 
not know the exact nature of the intimation which was wished to be 
given us, beyond the simple fact, that it was connected with the dreaded 
shark. Every moment I expected to see the baleful shadow glide towards 
us, and in imagination I felt myself—but it is useless to attempt describ- 
ing what was the nature of my feelings. They were, in fact, allswallow- 
ed up in one sentiment of terrific expectation. A very few minutes must 
have elapsed before the boat shot up to us and took us in; and yet the 
space seemed interminable. During the latter part of the time the cry 








“ shark” had luckily been suppressed, for which I was very grateful ; for 





thor wants, for in the mere mechanical part he has little to learn; but if 


I dreaded the effect upon my brother exceedingly. When we got safe in, 
he was ready to subaaaell me for eresaies ie ; but when he ascertain- 
ed the reason, he turned quite pale and sick. It seemed that a boat, an- 
chored some fifty yards or so from ours, had hooked a large shark when 
we were about one-third of our way back to the boat ; andthe cries were 
for us to go back on shore, and the boat would come to us. After a strug- 
le, although the hook and line was very strong, he had got off, having 
nt, or rather straightened the former, while we were still some two 
hundred yards off. 

When in Sydney, I went one Sunday morning to bathe. I was accom- 
panied by a friend who had just arrived from the Suuth Sea Islands. He 
was very timid, and clung to the rock, never going beyond afew yards 
from it, and instantly returning. Upon rallying him, he con 
great dread of sharks. [ assured him that in that harbour accidents never 
occurred from any such cause; which was certainly correct, inasmuch 
as, up to that period, I had never heard of any person having been killed 
in it and in the bays close to the town I should suppose that sharks scarce- 
ly ever come, being in that respect very different from the West Indies 
or the coast of Africa. I took my usual swim out for twenty minutes or 
so, and returned home. On that same day, as_I was walkin with another 
friend, after the morning service, a constable touehed him upon the 
shoulder, and pressed his services as a juryman to serve on an inquest 
then about being held upon the body of a man that morning killed by a 
shark. We found the poor fellow with a terrible v.ound, extending from 
the upper pn of the thigh to the knee, the flesh being, in fact, entirely 
stripped the bone. He was a convict, who had been confined. in 
Oodkatne Island, a station for priseners, situated abvut eight miles from 
Sydney higher - bree harbour, and further from the sea than the spot 
where I bathed that morning. The circumstances attending the accident 
were peculiar. He and some other prisoners had received permission to 
bathe : he being the first stripped, jumped into the water, which in every 
part of the harbour of Sydney, and the coast generally, is deep, being in 
that respect very unlike the shelving coasts of this country. He had not 
swam more than a few yards before one of the skulking ground sharks 
had him fast by the upper part of the thigh. One of his comrades in the 
most gallant manner jumped in and seized hold of him; and after a 
sragia in which all the flesh was stripped off, the poor fellow was got 
onshore ; but the great artery of the thigh was severed, and he was al- 
ready dead. : 

Another case, somewhat similar to the above, took place in a re- 
mote part of the ceast of Australia some years previous to it. Long will 
the catastrophe be remembered by sorrowing friends in that part of the 
world, although many years have passed away since it occurred ; for, un- 
like the last case, the victim was not an outcast from society, a convict 
loosed from his chains fora few moments, but a young and fair lad, the 
pride of his tond mother, who had, by a singular fatality, lost her hasband 
aud several other members of her tamily by drowning, and a friend and 
school-fellow of the writer of this article. He was riding in the lone 
bush in company with one servant ; from one cattle station to another, if 
I remember aright. The road lay for a considerable distance along the 
banks of what is termed in the map a river; but which is, in fact, an 
arm of the sea. He was about twelve years of age; aud, as would be 
expected from a lad fresh from school, finding himself on horseback, about 
to proceed to a spot where he would have plenty of shooting and kan- 
garoo hunting, as well as riding after wild cattle, he wasin very — 
spirits. The day was very hot; and when, at a turn of the road, he 
found himself on the very verge of the cool biue water, no wonder he felt 
inclined to bathe. The servant, however, reminded him that they had 
sixty miles yet to ride, and should lose no time ; he resolved, therefore, 
to bathe his feet only, which were very hot. He dismounted, as did also 
the man ; and pulling off his shoes and stockings, he seated himself on a 
flat ledge of rock, me. en the water was very deep, and dipped his feet 
in. It was much the same as if a person suspended his feet over the side 
of a boat when in deep water. His head was turned towards the man, 
with whom he was at the moment speaking, when a small ground shark, 
about five feet long, rose suddenly, and seizing him by the calf of the leg, 
dragged him off the rock into the water. The man had seen the fish rise; 
but so rapidly was the ary lad seized, that ere he could spring forward 
to grasp him, the shark had already borne him shrieking away. As in the 
last-mentioned case, the looker-on was brave and true-hearted. He leaped 
into the water, being a good swimmer fortunately; and, though with some 
difficulty, succeeded in reaching and taking hold of the boy; for when a 
shark has a large body in its jaws, it generally rushes to and fro on the 
surface of the water. For a long time did they struggle, the man endea- 
vouring to reach the shore, and the shark rushing sometimes in that direc- 
tion, and at others in the opposite. At length, however, they reached a 
spot some thirty yards or so further up the shore, and where the water 
shoaled sufficiently to permit the man to plant his feet for an instant to 








the ground. The moment this happened owing to the greater resistance 
offered, the flesh instantly separated from the bones, and the shark.sewam 
off with the piece in his jaws. He got the poor lad, who was half 
drowned and nearly insensible, safely oa shore; and bad assistance been 
at hand, his life might ultimately have been preserved. But the nearest 
aid was sixty miles off, and the limb was so dreadfully wounded (the 
whole of the back portion of the leg being either torn off, or separated 
from the bone,) that, pty hana him on the saddle, he was obliged to 
travel very slowly. Worse than this, he had to encamp one, if not two 
nights, in the woods, before reaching the station. The poor lad died from 
tetanus or locked jaw a few days after the occurrence. 

A few years ago a sad occurrence took place on the coast south of Syd- 
ney. A vessel had been wrecked somewhere near Twofold Bay ; all her 
passengers and crew had escaped safely to the shore, and as they had re- 
covered some provisions, and had the sooryants after a few days’ travel- 
ling along the coast, of ~ee a settlement, they were all in high spi- 
rits. They had no boats, for all belonging to the vessel had been de- 
stroyed at the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, they met often 
with great difficulties in crossing the numerous creeks or rivers which 
fall into the sea in different parts of the coast they were proceeding along; 
being often compelled to make long circuits to g° round these, or to reac 
a spot where they could wade across them. All difficulties. however, of 
this nature had now nearly been surmounted—they were not far from the 
settlement; but one more creek remained to cross, and then they would 
be within reach of assistance and sympathy from their fellow-creatures. 
Upon the arrival of the whole party at the borders of this inlet, as usual, 
two of the men, carrying poles in their hands, entered it, to ascertain be- 
forehand whether or not it was fordable for the whole number. And 
their comrades, seeing the pioneers reach the middle of the creek with- 
out the water rising above their waist, prepared to follow in a body, 
when suddenly one of their guides, uttering a loud shriek, disappeared 
headlong beneath the surface. His comrade, who was only a few yards 
off, turned his head to ascertain the cause; but he was instantly seized, 
and the agonized spectators gazed on, unable in the least to aid their un- 
fortunate companions, who were being torn to pieces before their eyes. 
For some few minutes the rushing play of fins and tails, glancing in all di- 
rections, with now and then portions ef the unhappy victims, was inces- 
sant; but fresh assailants crowded to the spot, and soon nothing but a 
ripple here and a slight — co hagenr the locality as one where 

earful a traged een so lately enacted. , : 
” Terrible inseenee are all these of the ferocity aud deadly cunning of this 
atrocious monster. We will fiuish this article with the mention of one 
other slight incident with this “sea lawyer,” as the sailors term him, with a 
less melancholy termination than those adduced. : , 

A merry party of us were once on a calm summer evening pulling across 
a bay in a whale-boat. We were proceeding to a dinner party, in fact, and 
of course were all dressed in our best, as the phrase is. Amongst our num- 
ber was a would-be sailor, who wished to impress upon the uninitiated an 
overwhelming sense of his nautical abilities. He seized every opportunity 
of “showing off;’’ and amongst his other ambitious notions, he wished it to 
be believed that he could steer a whaleboat. Now it must be reme ed 
that the boat employed in the South Sea fishing is a very different attuir 
from other boats; and in particular, it is steered in a different manner, 
a long oar being employed, which projects from the stern; whereas, 
in common boats of course, as every one knows, a rudder and tiller 
of wood or ropes are used. In steering the whale-boat the helms- 
man stands up, grasping the handle of the steering oar in one hand, 
balancing himself gracefully as tke boat rises and falls on the seas; 
and it requires great skill and dexterity to keep so long 8 lever, 
projecting as it does from the stern of the boat for twenty feet, from sud- 
denly (when struck by a wave, for instance) acting in a forcible manner 
against the person who holds it. In calm weather of course, and when 
the water is smooth, a child might steer a whale-boat; but the pseudo- 
nautical I have mentioned, I verily believe, thought he could steer one in 
agale of wind. At any rate he could not resist the opportunity which 
smooth water, no wind, and, what was of greater consequence to him, 
I believe, a select p of spectators to witness his performance, offered 
for the exhibition of his skill; and he offered to relieve the old sailor 
(who was steering) of the task. The tar looked for a moment at the satin 
vest, tights, and swallow-tail of the applicant, and sniffed the air rv if to 
ascertain what breeze brought the scent of the Lau de Cologne to his nos- 
trils, and then, without a word, resigned the oar. I am not aware if any 

















of the party wished for some accident to su 
out of the aspirant; certainly none expec 
ist a calamity did overtake the pe diner-out when in the height of 
glory, at the very moment that, while the boat in reality was “ steer- 
ing itself,” as the term is, he was deluding himself into the belief that he 
uide. 
the steering oar, unlike those of the pulling ones, was 
round with a broad band of bright copper, to strengthen it, I pre- 
sume, and keep it from splitting. This copper band, as the boat glided 
over the surface of the water, by its glistening quality attracted the no- 
tice of a “ tiger shark,” as it is called, (a species of the common ground 
shark,) which rushed upwards, and, seizing hold of the oar-blade, shook 
it in so tiger-like a fashion that,our dandy, holding the oar more grace- 
fally thau firmly, was hurled completely overboard. Very much aston- 
ished he was, as indeed were all on board; but the old sailor grasped 
hold of his leg and hauled him in. And it was observed that the veteran 
tar, as he took a second look at the satin vest, tights, and swallow-tail, 
had a broad grin upon his countenance. This little incident took place at 
@ small port south of Sydney. 





, to take the conceit 
any thing of the sort. And 
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THE PHRENOLOGIST. 
BY H. R. ADDISON, ESQ, 


I never recollect a warmer enthusiast than Professor Leyden. When 
he spoke, he seemed to forget all other worldly circumstauces, all other 
subjects, save the one engrossing topic on which he was engaged. His 
eye, widely dilated, saw no object save the bright imagery created by his 
fertile brain. His voice was impassioned. is every pulse beat high. 
The professor, at the time I speak of, was just two-and-thirty, and rank- 
ed himself as the very leader of Gall and Spurzheim’s encrgetic disciples. 
Qn the subject of phrenology he was discoursing when | eutered the din- 
7" of the Baron Hartmann. ? 

t was a fine summer evening. Strawberries and other fruits decorated 
the board. The well-iced Johannisberg, the cellar-cooled Lafitte stood 
temptingly on a table, around which about a dozen young men, with the 
worthy baron and the professor, sat. 

It appeared that, in the height of his enthusiasm, Leyden had, to please 
the company, examined their heads, and with many wise looks pressed 
the bumps, which he declared to be the unerriug indications of the human 
character and passions. Some unfortunate wight in company, however, 
had evidently shocked the examiner by a demonstration of wicked pro- 
pensities, for he strenuously refused on this occasion to pronounce 
upon the several organs, declaring he “ might give offence,” he “might 
be wrong,” “ indeed it might appear invidious ,” in short, after making 
several similar excuses, the professor sat down in meditative silence ; nor 
could he again be brought to speak, save and except upon the general 
merits of the system, a subject on which he never failed to enlarge. 

It is a curious fact that I never in my life heard the subject of phreno- 
logy broachea without a laugh being raised at its expense, which very 
naturally annoys the supporters of this theory, and brings on the warm- 
est argument. It was a discussion of this kind that probably had rais- 
= the tire, which flushed the cheek of Leyden on the evening of which 

8 , 

he conversation had now taken a new channel. A dreadful murder 
had been committed in the neighbourhood of the Black Forest. A 
young girl had eloped from her parents some weeks before. The com- 
— of her flight was supposed to be a young man who had been stay- 
gin the neighbourhood; he had di appeared about the same time. 
She had just been found savagely murdered, while the supposed partner 
of her guilt had re-appeared, and declared that he had with difliculty 
escaped from the hands of banditti, who bad, without any »ppareut mo- 
tive, seized and imprisoned him. To prove this, he showed several se- 
vere wounds which he had received in the successful struggle he had had 
‘with two of the gang in his endeavour to liberate himself. This story, 
however, appeared so improbable, that no belief was attached to it, aud 
yoang man was hurried to prison, there to abide his trial. 

This story had been repeated with painful minuteness by Car) Hotfe- 
non, a handsome young man, who had lately arrived at Baden, whose 
mild and pene manners had already won for him the golden 
opinions of all the society assembied there. No one was more pleased 

‘ with him than the old baron. 1t was even believed that he rauked so 
daigh in the good old man’s opiuion, that it was ramoured he had proposed 
and was actually accepted by Clara Hartmann, with the full saugtion of 
her father. 

As a narrator, few could excelhim. His vivid descriptions lent life to 
his stories; and when he chose (as on the present occasion), he could 

up the nerves of even the most apathetic, by depicting horrors in 
their most glaring, most appalling colours. 

One barst of indignation, as he concluded, bespoke how truly he had 

. imterested his auditory. A thousand execrations were heaped upon the 
head of-the uuhappy youth, who appeared plainly, incontrovertibly, from 
the details given by Carl, to bo the perpetrator of the bloody deed. 

“I'll go tw see his execution myself. 1 could enjoy the death tortures 
of such a wretch,” indignantly exclaimed the Prince of Olsebach, a 
youns Russian, as he took a pinch of snutf, and hauded to his next neign- 

ur his splendid box, which dazzled the eye by the richuess of the 
diamonds encircling it. “ If such a wretch existed on my estates, I'd 
have him racked.” 

* Aud well would he deserve it; a cold-hearted, cruel assassin,” chim- 
ed in another. 

“May he be punished in the world to come!” fervently ejaculated 

“ Nay, nay,’’ said the old baron, “ that is saying too much. It is true 
the man deserves an earthly puoishment; but you are allowing your xn- 
ger agaiusta vice my dear boy, to carry youtoo far.” And the old noble 
good-naturedly patted Carl on the arm. 

Thus varions subjects were discussed and argued; but during the whole 
evening Leyden spoke not a word. At last the hour fur breakmg up ar- 
rived; and according to etiquette the prince moved first. Ere he did 
so, he requested the return of his snuff-box. The person to whom he had 
hauded it declared that be had passed it to the next, who in his turn de- 
nied ali knowledge of it, as did the rest of the company. 

Every one had seen it, every one had handled it, but none could now 
produce it. The room was searched, the servants had not even entered 
the apartment, the door had never been uuclosed, uone had stirred from 
the table. The utlair began to wear a serious uspeet. The old baron 
felt his honour wounded, but still hoped it might prove to be an ill-tim- 
ed pleasuntry. Under this impression le rose. 

“Gentlemen, some person amongst you has doubtless concealed the 
box, inteuding thereby to give our illustrious friend a fright, and in good 
faith he deserves it for thus carelessly forgetting to look alter a trinket 
said to be worth 50,000 florins; but as he seems really uneasy about it, | 
must beg the person who has taken it, instantly to return it, aud confess 
the joke.” 

And the noble affected to laugh. None, however, responded, and 
Hartmann saw with increased uneasiness that he must now take up the 
mat'er more seriously. 

“ My friends, you caunot feel offended when I offer myself as the first 
person to undergo the ordeal, an ordesl | almost blush to say we must 
all submit to. We must be searched! Nono but the guilty can feel annoy- 
ed at this proposal.” 

Professor Leyden started up. “ By Heavens I'd sooner die.” 

Another was of the same opinion, and objected to undergoing such an 
operation, which at the ve feast implied a doubt. 

Poor Hartmann looked like a ghost. He glanced appealiugly towards 
Leyden, who now rose. 

“Let the door be locked,” he said in a grave voice; “let it be well 
secured.” This was done. ‘Now, gentlemen, you must either acknow- 

ige the correctness of the measure I adopt, or [, the disciple of ajug- 
gling science, perish!” and he drew from his pocket a small pistol. 
“ Nay, start not, my friends, against myself alone I mean to use this 
Weapon, and that only iu case I wrougtully accuse an individual now pre- 
sent. You may remember before dinner I phrenologically examined 
you oll. There was little to say about you generally; but there was one 
amongst you in whom | could not be mistaken—one whom I wished not 

to have named, whose presence ever since has made me shudder. I see 
the gentleman to whom I allude already turn pale. Nay, attempt not to 
smile. I am either a villain for allowing a falee theory to mislead me, or 
you, Carl Hoffenon, are both a robber and a murderer! !"” 
A thunderbolt would have caused less consternation. 
ed up in rage and agony. The prince believed the professor had sudden- 
ly goue mad; while the others looked with searching glances alternately 
at Leyden and Carl. The fermer had coolly resumed his chair. The 
r sat pale, immovable; what could it mean? 
Old Hartmann was about to speak in no gentle terms to the man who 
thus bad insulted his future son-in-law, when waving.his hand, Leyde 
, . g , Leyden 
quietly added “ Search him.” 
The baron, in his eagerness to deferd his protégé, at once flew to do 
so. Immediately the snuff box fell ou the table. The worthy old man 








The baron start- 
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sank overcome.in a chair. In the breast pocket of Carl's blouse he had 
— the box, which the uther had unresistingly allowed him to draw 
orth, 

Fora few moments there was a dreadful, death-like pause. The part 
seemed petrified, while the trembling Carl seemed to struggle with his 
feelings. At length, as if suddenly awaking, he started up, and incohe- 
rently pronounced, 

“ The band of God is on me! I would, but cannot fly his judgment. 
Professor Leyden speaks the truth. Iam a robber and a murderer! 
Under the name of Gratz | wooed and won the peasant maid of whom 
we spoke just now. In maduess I espoused her. Tired, however, in a 
few short days, of being tied for life to one uneducated and low born, 
hearing that Clara Hartmann possessed unbounded wealth, and knowing 
that my rustic wife alone presented an obstacle to my wedding this fair 
heiress, I slew her—aye, cruelly slew ber, and caused her lover to be 
seized—to turn the finger of suspicion towards him. Had he not fled, 
to-morrow he would Lave been stabbed. As for robbery, 1 can only say, 
I long have headed a bold band, whom even now I'll not betray, although 
they'll laugh at me with scorn, when they first hear how foolishly I fell 
into the hellish net that Satan laid for me, and call me fool for not having 
the power to resist temptation. That cursed box was far too brilliant. 
Some spell lurked in it, which drew me with a force I could not stand 
against, and made me rash at once upon my ruin: but why thus moral- 
ise? Let monks go pray, it is toodate for me; let common felons suffer 
on the block, it is too mean a death for me. Thus I laugh at Fate—I’m 
never unprepared,” And ere a single arm could move to prevent him, 
he had swallowed the contents of a smal! phial, which afterwards proved 
to have been filled with prussic acid. 

The unhappy wretch who confessed himse!{ to be the same who, under 
the assumed uame of “ Sand,” had filled the country with terror, died in 
tortures to horrible too describe. The accused (but innocent) youth was 
liberated from the gaol, and in three months Clara Hartmann became the 
bride of the professor, whese love of phrenology had thus led to the dis- 
covery of guilt, the manifestation of iunocen e, and the acquisition of the 
prettiest girlin Germany. 


PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


In the Albion of September 9, we published an account of young Napoleon's attempt at 
Strasbourg in 1836; und to day give our readers some further insight into vis character and 
conduct, as deseribed by Mr. Wikoffin the pages of this month’s Democratic Review. The 
scene of the conversation is still the Prince's prison at Ham. ‘The main subject touched upon 
in the following extract is the futile landing at Boulogne in 1840, After describing the efforts 
made by his partisans to induce another attempt, the Prince continued : 





“ At length, quite wearied out, I consented, and preparations were rapid- 
ly made for the attempt, which was settled should take place in August, 
1840. It so happened that every regiment upon whose devotion I could 
most entirely rely was scattered along the road, from Dunkerque to 
Paris.’’ 

* This was certainly an occurrence ” I said, with a marked intonation, 
* which looked as if chance itself invited you to the enterprise ; but your 
highness will permit me to indulge the suspicion that some occult intlu- 
ence had more to do with this desirable arrangement than any accidental 
combination of favourable events.” 

“ You must excuse me,” returned the Prince, “from replying to your 
suggestion; but to satiefy you that I bad good reason to cunt upon a sa- 
tistactory result, I will mention some facts and names which, out of re 
gard to the interests of these parties, | must beg of you carefully to con- 
ceal.”” The Prince here entered into some relations sustained by indubi- 
table proofs of the voluntary offers of service which had been made him 
by personages of the highest rank and influence and of the various forces 
put at his disposition. It was made clear enough that it he could only 
succeed in effecting an entrance into France, that he might, on reaching 
the first garrison town on the road from Boulogne to Paris, count on the 
most etiectual support. Itis with no small regret that I yield to the re- 
quest of Prince Louis to suppress revelations that would infallibly settle 
the question so much mooted, of the want of due consideration alleged 
agaiust this, apparently, hare-brained attempt. The Prince has had to 
choose, tor years past, between the reproaches and ridicule heaped on his 
failure by his euemies, or to vindicate himself at the cost of his dearest 
friends. He has nobly preferred the former, and the chances are, that the 
whole truth touching this ill-fated expedition will never be known, or not 
ullevery actor therein has passed beyond the peualties of any earthly 
tribunal. 

it is natural that the world, in every case, should form its opinions upon 
the facts kuown, and all that has ever reached the public eye ot the at- 


tempt at Boulogne is the sudden appearance of an unarmed steamer off 


its harbour, and the disembarkation therefrom of Prince Louis and staff. 
The invasion of France by such a force is absurd enough; nay, it is so ab- 
surd that the wonder is how any person who reflected twice could plage 
auy further creditin the story. Were it possible to detail the particulars 
of this well-constructed and wide-spreading plot; to show how precise 
and complete were all the preparations made; the scrupulous pains taken 
to render defeat impossible ; above all, to etate the vast amount of military 
force secured to its execution, then the marvel would be, that success the 
most triumphant did not attend it. But how often it occurs that Provi- 
dence, by the simplest obstacle, seta at nought the most elaborate de- 
signs of mau; aud thuc it was with this carefully-desigued fubric of con- 
spiracy. A breath shook, aud overthrew it. Its history is brief. 

There were but two companies of infantry quartered at Boulogne, and 
it was soon ascertained that they would zealously join the Prince. A cap- 
tain, however, of one ot these companies, who had received some favours 
from the king, adhered to his allegiance, aud obstinately refused all the 
advances made tu him. It was then decided to have him removed to 
some other point, and a short delay ensued in order to accomplish this. 
Orders were finally issued transferring him to another command, and the 
day for his departure named. Some accident preveuted his going, and 
we shall see what this had to do with the result. 

On the 6th of August, 1840, the day following the supposed departure 
of the loyal captain, the Prince Janded with his suite at sunrise, just below 
the town, aud repaired instantly to the barracks. His arrival was no 
sooner annonneed than every soldier rushed into the court-yard, giving the 
wildest expression to his euthusiasm. They mounted the Prince on their 
shoulders aud bore him about in triumph. Anxious to lose nota moment 
in escaping from Boulogne on his road to St. Omer, where the garrison 
awaited him, he endeavoured to establish order, and addressing a few 
stirriug words to the troops, he bade them tollow him. Brandishing their 
arms and uttering the most passiouate cries of devotion, they obeyed his 
summons, and dashed towards the portal of the barracks. Here the whole 
movement was checked by the uuexpected apparition of the aforemen- 
tioned officer, who had hastened to the barracks ou hearing of the event. 
His soldiers quailed at sight of him, and drawing his sword, he began a 
spirited haraugue. The moweut was critical 1m the extreme. Every 
miuute’s delay was attended with imminent danger. The partizans of the 
government were actively at work assembling the National Guard, which 
the small force on the side of the sedition was in no wise adequate to 
meet. Advancing impetuously towards the sole obstacle in his path, the 
Prince addressed the contumacious captain in stroug terms of remon- 
strance—words ensued—and in the heat of the momeut the Prince drew 
a pistol aud fired at him. The shot, missing its object, unhappily took 
effect on a poor soldier, who was at the very moment shouting “ Vive 
Napoleon ILL!” 

This paintal incident distressed the Prince, and threw a damper over 
the spirits of all. A report, too, was at that instant brought him, which 
afterwards turned out incorrect, that oue of his principal otlicers had abon- 
doued his cause, and gone over tothe king. Growing desperate wiih his 
situation, he made au energetic effort to dissipate the confusion prevailing, 
and rally the drooping courage of his troops. Their resolation returned, 
and still adbered toby the greater part, he made bis way tothe gates of 
the town. To his utier discomfiture, he found them closed, and turning 
round, he saw himself, and a handful of men, hemmed in on every side by 
the Natioual Guard, which, as yet, had no distinet idea whom or what they 
were contending with. An immediate surrender would have been, per- 
haps, the most prudent thing under the circumstances, but such was not 
the mood of the Prince. Nobly supported by the forlorn hope which 
stillclang to him, he charged with such impetuosity ou the forces in his 
frout as to scatter them in every direction. Without any purpose, and 
berett of every chance of success, the idea occurred to him to make tor 
the column erected near the town to the limperial army, and cutting his 
way through all opposition he succeeded in reaching it. Here turning 
round he exclaimed to his devoted followers: “ It is useless now to ex- 
plain my projects—my cause aud yours is lost—there is nothing left but 
to die ;”—and he persisted in his mad resolution to fight till some well- 
directed ball should save him the pain of surviving his defeat. In defiance 
ot his struggles and meuaces, his friends seized him in their arms, and car- 
ried him olf to the beach, where a small boat was lying in wait to carry 
them to the steamer, which lingered in the offing. They reached the 
shore in safety, and the Prince was entreated to shelter himself in the 
bottom of the skiff. They pushed off, and made desperate efforts to reach 
the steamer, little dreaming that it had already, with all its treasures, 
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fallen into the hands of the Government. They were but a few rods from 
the shore when the Natioval Guards overtook them, and though seeing 
them unarmed and entirely exposed, opened a Gilling fire direct upon 
them. What might have been the final result, God only knows, but a 
touching incident here ensued which gave a new turn to the melanchol 
affair, and brought it to a quick end tragic consummation. A brave 
soldier, Col. Mesonan, arrived after the boat had left, and being hotly 
cays threw himself into the surf, and made great exertions to overtake 

is friends. He had swum a considerable distance amid a shower of fire, 
and nearly reached them, when his strength began to fail and he was about 
to sink. Efforts were made to rescue him, S he cried out, “ push on 
—save the Prince, and leave me to my fate’ Escaping from the grasp of 
his friends, who were endeavouring to keep him out of danger, the Prince, 
wholly regardless of the riek, laid bold of his faitful old partisan, and 
sought to drag him in. In the attempt the boat was upset, and the whole 
party were pees into the water. This painful event, instead of 
awakening the humanity of the cowardly wretches on the shore, who dis- 
graced the uniform they wore, only seemed to renew their zeal. Th 
hred volley after volley on the unfortunate band, whose numbers were 
rapidly diminished. Some were shot, others drowned; but the Prince 
succeeded in reaching the shore, when he stood unshrinkingly up, folded 
his arms, and facing his enemy, calmly awaited bis death-blow. Two of 
his friends, Count Dunin and Mons. Faure, faithful to the last, were shot 
dead at his side. Col. Voisin rushed forward to protect him, and receiv- 
ed several balls in different parts of his body. M. Galveni, a Pole, in 
attempting the same thing, fell grievously wounded. The Prince himself 
was struck by two balls in the arm, and in the leg, but the injuries were 
not serious. When, at length, the National Guard of loyal Boulogne saw 
that nearly every man was down, aud thatthe Prince, periectly unarmed, 
was standing a tranquil target for their murderous aim, they plucked up 
resolution enough to approach, and seize him. The ensuing day be wae 
conveyed to Paris, and all along the road received the warmest marks ef 
sympathy and regret. In every garrison town the soldiers collected in 
groupe about his carriage, and in their varied expressions of grief and an- 
ger might be traced the strength of their attachment, and the bitterness 
of their disappointment. 

In relating these moving events, nothing could exceed the simplicity of 
the language and manner of Prince Louis. His intonation occasionally 
changed, and his expressive countenance darkened at times, as he alluded 
in turn to the different friends who had perished around him. But, in 
general, his air was that of a man inured to misfortune ; calm under the 
stroke,—as yet neither crusbed by its weight, nor defiant of ita force. 

“If you had succeeded, Prince,’ I asked, at the close of bis recital, 
“in reaching Paris in triumph. you would naturally have assumed the 
crown, as the just recompense of your exertions, and risks 1’ 

“ By no means,” he answered; ‘“ my first act would simply have been: 
to convoke a Covgress of the nation, and then to have deposed al! author- 
ity in theirhands. But you must be fatigued withthis long sitting, so let 
us take a turn on the ramparts.” 

The Prince then rose, aud led the way to a portionof the ramparts en- 
closed between two towers, at the southern extremity of the citadel, 
where a promenade of some fifty yards iu length, ona level with the walls, 
had been prepared for exercise, and which was accessible by a winding 
path ofeasy ascent. The view of the surrounding country from the top 
was commanding; but as my eye wandered over the vast expanse of table 
laud, which spread out to the skirts of the horizon, it failed to encounter 
a single object of interest or of beauty. All was flat, monotonous, and 
cheerless. {[ never remembered a landscape so dreary and repulsive 
Even the dull town of Ham, which might have served as a diversion to the 
prospect, was out of view from the spot purposel d assigned to the Prince, 
and there was nothing to relieve the general sterility without, but the old 
decaying pileof buildings within the fortress. For the greater part of the 
year, in this inbospitable climate, the sky is clouded aud menacing, and 
at this moment the gloom of surrounding objects was enhanced by the 
humid air aud cold shade which dwelt on all around. It was really a re- 
liefto turn from this chilly survey, and watch the gambols and sportive 
pranks of a pet dog who accompanied us, and who did his best to enliven 
our walk. The prince pointed with some satisfaction to a meagre colleo- 
tion of flowers and plants, which had been arranged with taste along the 
sides of the acelivity we had just mounted, aud which be dignitied with 
the sounding title of “ his garden, ’ adding, how much pains and time ot 
had given to their pr Anger eo no other proof was wanting 
the distressing inactivity of his prison life. 

“I]t may ~s Hatters boll eared. “that fresh as I am from the 
world without, and directly fiom the gay seductions of the capital, thas 
I feel more acutely the leaden monctony which seems to envelope likea 
mautle every object about me. To you the weariness of such a seclusion 
may have worn off in the five wretched years you have passed in this hor- 
rible place, but with my present sensatious, | think I should preferinstant 
death to the eruel sentence which has condemned you to linger here fo: 
lite.” 4 

“ Oh, no,” he replied in desponding tones, “ I did not feel it so much 
at first. The excitement and the novelty diverted, and sustained me for 
a long while ; then I took refuge in my books, and planned a history of 
artillery, and other works which again engaged my mind, and propped 
up my spirits. But at lengih my resuurces were all exhausted, the 
mental occupations which formerly were my solace, are now my greatest 
misery. My daily wantis to escape from myself; to arrest the COrEDOMS 
action of the mind which begins to unde:mive my health; but the only 
means left for such an end, us the occasional admission of friends, is de. 
nied me. Study and solitude make sad inroads on body and wind, and 
how much longer | shall succeed iu resisting their ravages ume alone cap 
tell.” , , 

There was that in the tone of the Prince and the reality of his com- 
plaints that went to my heart. I vividly comprehended how an paren 
like his, accustomed to grapple with the loftiest subjects, and habituate 
to severe thought, must yeain at times for diversion and rest. It was 
not a case where consolation could Le attempted, and | looked about tor 
some occasion to change the subject. My glance fell for the first ome ce 
atwo story brick building, not far from, and overlooking our promenade 
Around the windows ou ibe inside were assembled groups of soldiers, 
crowding upon one another, and peering through the glass with sag ail 
osity. [suppose the unusual sight of a stranger at the side of the Prince 
had ettracted their attention, Gnd 

“It jus* occurs to me, Monseigneur,” remarked, “that you must hr 
great entertainment in chatting with the soldiers. Their devotion to —_ 
seli is well-known, and your influence would lend great weight tosuch 
opivion as you might think fit to inculcate.’ P 

<< Yes,” ase the Prince, “1t would be an agreeable pastime - 
converse with those intelligent men, but the government hus ore 
proper to forbid me such a privilege. No officer or soldier 18 ashy " 
speak to, or sulute me; and those two fellows yonder’ —pointing th 
couple of men in plain clothes who were walking up and down at a sh 

tance , ° 
eer remarked them,” I said, interrupting him, “ for ahi on, 
and been struck with the steadiness their gaze was directed this ’ 

itbout divining the object.” : 
we Well, their Salat baaieienss” he continued, “is to keep yy pene 
ly in sight when I am out, as now, walking on the rae ontitely don. 
no one approaches, or addresses me. If their vigilance vege ts annbyed 
fined tome it would be only part of my penalty, but ‘ wir barracks bye 
that the soldiers shouid suffer great inconvenience In = fark ret 
paltry jealousy on the part of the governmeut. It we! on the ramparts, 
tomary, when I made my appearance in the eperee cme, to raise their 
fo the warm-hearted fellows, when they caught pe nantly sang patri- 
windows, and greet me with cheers. They ot Coane of the Emperor. 
otic airs, and gave expression to their —-' thie dlasple antbvecienss ; 
Nothing could be more natural or harmless rede’ the Windows of 
but the government at length took offence, arr te Si ealled a The 

: . fronting my walk, to be nailed down. 
the barracks that you see there, Be ying, “ and the minister thought 
air here ia noue o! the best,” he added, sm! . tut ik OM the more so thet 
doubtless it would be no great 4 Nicos . ’ 
‘ ate pangs = “4 sera mm ‘aneeuvee nevertheless,” I returned, 
aes ae sary effect to increase the evil they 
than Bly sat ag a 1 et offending the soldiers, it would have been 
sought to check. sagen: A Ican find no fault, however,’ I continued, 
lokit py oe A erith their want of excessive precautions against - 
ainy:. ae ides drawbridges and double ditches, I see the 
cape, or rescue ; for beside s r ve, which aided by 
hole fortress is surronuded by numerous corps de garde, ae 
th sentinels pacing the walls, render any such attempt hopeiess, 
aches, have heard, that the very regiments on duty have more than 
at , give you liberty.’ ‘ 
Ta Panaicedy ®t be,” inva lied, “I am unwilling to accept any al 
eans to obtain my fr eedom, ardently ee ee aaliy 
ee eps re Au fr tak one 
, e by ihe g- : aah : ‘ 
cir eaisrepressntatien by refusing this osteusible generusity ; but in re 
ity 1 have no alternative.” : er ‘. 
tise like the jesuitical policy of this reign,” I observed, “is ths adroit 
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Notices of New Works. | 


Tut History or Mary Queen or Scots. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York. 1848. Harpers. This unpretending and impartial little volume 
ie written professedly for the instruction and entertainment of young 
people, and it will be found exceedingly well adapted for their use. The 
style is clear and simple, and the narrative dwells chiefly on those striking 
and romantic incidents which have made the life of the hapless Mary a 
favourite theme with poets and with novelists. The anthor has taken 
infinite pains ta preserve an unbiassed tone; this is both judicious and 
creditable. On one occasion only does he seem to have forgotten his self- 
imposed neutrality between the eulogists and calamniators of the Queen, 
thus passing judgment, as it were, on her rash marriage with Bothwell. 

“ When the excitement, too, began to pass away from her own mind, it left be 


hind it a gnawing inquietude and sense of guilt, which grew gradually more and 
more inteuse, uatil, at length, she sank under remorse and despair.” 


This paragraph does away with the effect of a few lines on the preced- 
ing page on the same subject, in which the prevailing non-committal 
tone of the book is capitally preserved. It runs thus— 


“ Mary herself seems to have been hurried through these terrible scenes in a 
sort of delirium of excitement, prodaced by the strange circumstances of the case, 
and the wild and uncontrollable agitationto which they gave rise.’’ 


An additional recommendation to this book is the way in which it is 
got up and printed. The illustrations are numerous and well selected, 
and there are in it some useful plans of palaces and buildings alluded to 
in the text, and also a very curious semi-pictorial map of the central parts 
of Scotland. The frontispiece is an engraved copy of a celebrated por- 
trait of Mary, and the emblazoned title-page deserves much praise. 

Though Mr. Abbott writes expressly for a rising generation of repub- 
Hicans, we think he might have modified his sweeping charge against 
monerchs, of an habitual murderous propensity. Speaking of the death 
of Darnley, and of the share in it imputed to Mary, he remarks— 


“ But even if we imagine that Mary was aware of the general plan of destroying 
her husband, and was secretly pleased with it, as almost any royal personage 
that ever lived, under such circumstances, would be,” &c. 


With the one exception that has been named above, the author holds 
the scales of judgment pretty evenly, so far as regards Mary herself; but 
the chance of a fling at Royalty in general could not be lost. We shall 
not stop to comment on this passing thought; this little windfall of repub- 
lican propagandism. It would argue in us about as much historical ac- 
curacy and power of logical conclusion, were we to say, in treating of 
the first French Revolution, that Danton and Robespierre committed such 
and such atrocities, which would have been committed, under the circun- 
stances, by almost any republican that ever lived. 

But we will speak highly of this biography, nevertheless, unraffled by 
Mr. Abbott’s quiet hit at monarchy, and take no more offence than our 
fair readers need do at the fullowing, which shall be our last quotation. 


“The Queen heard the reports of such a design (her projected marriage 
with Bothwell) and said, as ladies often do in similar ane she did i 


know what people meant by such reports; there was no foundation for them 
whatever.” 





Prars, Prose, axp Porrry. By Charlotte M. S. Barnes. Philadelphia. 
1648. E. H. Butler § Co.—As an actress and an authoress this lady's 
name is well known to the public. Her play of “ Octavia Bragaldi” has 
been many times performed, but was never pablished until now. With 
it is another dramatic effort, an historical play in three parts. Itis called 
the “ Forest Princess,” Pocahoutas being the heroine. A few fugitive 
pieces in verse, aud several prose tales, make up this handsome octavo, 
which is positively luxurious ia its type and printing. Miss Barnes has 
mes eg the title-page with the following very happy quotation from 

‘ope :— 


I writ, beeause un amused e correc ed, because it was as leasant to me 
© correct as to write. a ublished bec mig P 
P . ause I was told I ht lease such as it 


Tue Brack Aunt. New York. 1848. Rudolph Garrigue.—This is a 
eollection of stories and legends for children, translated from the German 
by Charles A. Dana: and clever little tales they are, full of quaint sim. 
plicity, and plain unmistakable good sense. They are quaintly illustrated. 
also with copious wovud-cuts, and being neatly bound in a small square 
tome, they will be a valuable addition to the little libraries of little lads 
and lasecs. 


Xenoruon’s Memonanitia or Socrates. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 
New York. 1818. Harpers.—Thia edition, got up with elaborate care by 
a well-known classical scholar, cannot fail to attract the notice of those 
engaged in the work of education. The Euglish notes are both critical 
aud explanatory, and abundantly illustrate the text and clear up difficul- 
ties. Appended are some valuable comments by Germans of profound 
erudition, comprising the “ Prolegomena” of Kthner, the “ Life of Socra- 
tea” by Wiggers, and an Essay by Schleiermacher, on the philosophical 
system of Socrates. 


Tue Poems or 8. T. Corzriper. New York. 1848. C.S. Francis.— 
A new edition of an old and valued acquaintance. The publishers de- 
serve credit for the neat style and form in which the author of “ Christa- 
bel” is once more presented to the public. Prefixed to this edition is 
Mr. H. T. Tackerman’s essay on Coleridge’s Life and Writings, taken by 
permission of the author from his “ Thoughts on the Poets.” 


Evrew Mippteron. By Lady G. Fullerton. New York. 1848. Ap- 
pletons. This tale takes rank among standard novels, and this, though a 
new edition, is not the first published in the United States. Itis how- 
ever, particularly distinguished for its neatness; and we mustr é 
the works published by this house have been of 1 
in the getting up. We shall be very glad to see the exceedingly cheap 
literature become obsolete. Its ready sale hitherto has been a direct 
temptation to the publication of trash. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


With feelings of deep regret, aud doubtless, also, with no ij 

prise, the publie will learn that the valuable life’ of one re ee 
prominent politicians of the present day has been prematurely bronght 
toaclose. Ina second edition of the Times published yesterday Ge 
= that a messenger had arrived in Nottingham at about half:past 9 
o clock that morning, announcing the death of Lord George Bentinck, oc- 
casioned, as there was then every reason to believe, by apoplexy. It 
1 agetdlpered “= tener & left a Abbey, the seat of his father, on 

: anied, at 3 o’clock o ral i ing 
os pescbed e wei ince 9 un Thurs‘lay afternoon, intending 


of Lord Manvers, where 0 to Thueweby perk, the residense 


, e he had an engagement to dine. As Lord George 
_ a tit at the ume he was expected, inquiries were set on fost, 
<= — rE at 9o’clock on the fuotpath, quite dead. 
ba = pre i though commonly called Lord George Bentinck, bore the 
bors nhs ah at Fe of William George Frederic Cavendish. He was 
in tore ia = ol February, 1802, ee was therefure at the period ol 
= ~e eve . event in the 47th year of his age. His Lordship 
br Be ~ - 4, = n ~ the second surviving son, of the present and fourth 
ane oo - - [tis probably known, if not to every reader, at least 
a. ary acesr e hag te of those who will peruse this article, that the 
estilo ) thie 1 the Duke of Portland is the head has not been very long 
Hollend  w. Per peel Fs: certain William Bentinck, of Overyssel, in 
to Willis "? ¥ vt Pr Or honour, and subsequently confidential adviser 
Britich _ rince of Orange. After the accession of that Prince to the 
throne, he was cresied a peer of England, and his successor in 
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the peerage became, in the year 1716, Duke of Portland. The third 
Duke was a well-known politician in the reign of George LIL, and, 
thoagh scarcely deserving to be called a statesman, filled the highest po- 
litica) offices, having been Lord-Lieutenant of Lrelaud, aud twice Prime 
Minister. His son, the present Dake, inherited the honours and estates 
of the family in the year 1809, having omppry married the eldest 
daaghter aud co-heir of Major-General Scott, of Balcomie, and of this 
mariage the noble lord just deceased was one amongst piue children. 
Although ke was a younger child, yet as his mother brought a very con- 
siderable marriage portion to the already wealthy house of Portland, Lord 
George was not circumscribed in his pecuniary resources within the nar- 
row limits usually imposed upun those who occupy a similar position in 
the great families of our aristocracy. Itdid not therefore become neces- 
sary for him to eugage with much ardour in the pursuit of any laborious 
protession ; still it was thought desirable that he should have some avo- 
cation, aud we therefore find that he entered the army, aud eventually 
attained the rauk of major. But the war had reached its close when the 
deceased noblemau was a boy »f 13 years of age. The profound and 
well-cemented peace which has now lasted three-and-thirty years offered 
to him no prospect of profit or promotion in the profession of arms; and 
he loved strong excitement too mach to endure the monotony of home 
service, while he valued the enjoyments of elegant society too highly to 
eudure a banisnment to the jungles of Hindostan; so that, though he 
spent some years in the military service of the Crown, the circumstances 
of his early life presented many considerations to indace him while yet a 
young man to seek for advancement in the civil departments of the 
State. 

The celebrated George Canning, who had married Miss Scott, the aunt 
of Lord Geerge Bentinck, found in his Lordship one of the best of his 
several private secretaries, fur he had all the adroitness, delicacy of man- 
ner, knowledge of human nature, method in busiuess, shrewdness in ne- 
gotiation, and skili in epistolary correspondence, which such au ollice is 
generally supposed to require, while it presented to his Lordship one of 
the most favourable opportunities that could possibly arise for entering 
upon a public career. Looking at the course of his life for the last four 
or five years, it seems almost incomprehensible that he should have lacked 
the moral courage or the persevering industry to sustain him through a 
brilliant political course. At that ume, however, he failed, and it was 
not till he sickened of other occupations that he engaged with the requisite 
fervour aud earnestness of purpose in the pursuits of statesmanship and 
ambition. It does not appear that he was returned to Parliament dar- 
ing the administration of his uncle Mr. Canning, but in six months after- 
wards he succeeded his uncle Lord William Bentinck as Member for 
Lyon Regis; and until suddenly removed from this life, he continued in 
the representation of that—not very important—constituency, the period 
of his incumbency somewhat exceeding 20 years ; yet, strange to say that 
he—one of the greatest celebrities of the present House of Commons— 
remained amougst its obscurest members during five-sixths of the time 
that he enjoyed a seat in that assembly. Not that he went oa from ses- 
sion to session in apathetic disregard of the prizes which political 
eminence offer to those who become candidates for that species of distinc- 
tion. On the contrary, he made one or two attempts which were corsi- 
dered by superticial observers as grievous failures, but which, to better 
judges, seemed indications of the ability that in more recent years gave 
him the leadership of the Pvrotectionist party. During the period to 
which we now refer Lord George made no streuuous attempts to rally or 
tu recover his lost ground ; ou the contrary, he seemed irretrievably to 
sink under the consequences of his ill success ; und though he retained 
his place among the sileat represeutatives of the nation, be suspended his 
claim tu assume a pusition amongst its orators aud statesmen. But mean- 
time where did he seek solace uader his discomtiture ? Certainly where 
the world would least expect to find such a man—on “ the turf.’ To 
readers in general it would convey information of little interest to recapi- 
tulate the woiderful horses that he possessed, the skill and science in the 
art of breeding and jockeyship, which made him celebrated amongst men 
whose talk is of the Derby, or the St. Leger, the Oaks, or the Cap. Ina 
word, let it be said that he is understood to have bad almost all the quali- 
fications which make a man eminent in the sporting world—uurivalled 
judgment in horsetlesi, singular shrewduess in penetrating the arcana of 
aracing stable, matchless rapidity in calculating all imaginable chances, 
and indomitable determination to expose aud puuish as many as possible 
of the infamies which even yet continue to disgrace the good old manly 
Euglish sport of horseracing. 

But this episode in the lite of Lord George Bentinck will be forgotten 
with the present generation, while his distinguished, though brief Parlia- 
mentary career, will remain inseparably connected with one of the most 
momentous legislative enactments which modern history presents. It is 
understood that the Duke of Portland regarded the sporting pursuits of 
his son with considerable disapprobation, and hailed with proportionate 
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the Crown, or the probability that he possessed high administrative tal 
ents, er the fame that he might have acquired as s financier, would be 
neither an easy nor a profitable task; abandoning therefore that wide 
field of speculation, and grasping the real instead of pursaing the ideal, it 
may without hesitation be asserted that he was oue of the most formida- 
ble members of Her Majesty's Opposition who at any time occupied a 
place at the Speaker's left hand. Many of his hon. friends displayed wit 
or learning, eloquence, subtlety, or magnanimity, as might best suit the 
nature of the occasion, or most readily accord with the temper of the 
man; but, come what might, Lord George Bentinck always succeeded in 
giving a heavy blow to his opponents. Other members might entertam 
the House, or interest the public of this land, or win for themselves even 
a European reputation, but it has cften been said that no one withia the 
same number of years made so many ‘(damaging speeches” as Lord 
George Bentinck, by which phrase it was meant that no one contributed 
more than he did to disturb, injure, and weaken the Ministry whose évil 
fate exposed them to his merciless hostility. What hemight have been im 
power no man can tell—what he has been in Opposition is best seen jn 
the fact that scarcely any series of Parliamentary labours ever obtained 
for a member of either House so much influence in so short. time. As 
regards the proximate cause of his death some ditlerence of opinion seems 
to prevail. The belief that he died of apoplexy was yesterday very gen- 
eral, but the accounts received last night impute this most unexpec 
and painful event to disease of the heart. Both maladies are well 
known to produce sudden death. Of course an inquest will be held, and 
the cause, if possible, be ascertained, of a loss which will be long aud 
severely felt, not only by his immediate relations, not only by a large cir- 
cle of personal friends, but by a considerable body of political adherents. 
Lord George Bentinck was not married.— Times, Sept. 23. 


—_—_———_—_—- 


Tue Sate at Stowr.—In last Saturday's Albion we remarked that 
the sale of the pictures had not, up to the date of our accounts, attracted 
much attention. The interest, however, increased as the sale proceeded, 
and we find the following items in the London journals, touching the sale 
on the 14th andtJ5th ult. On the former day, a very celebrated portrait 
of Shakspeare was sold. It is thus described in the Athenseum of the 
16th ult. 


The far-famed Chandos portrait of Shakspeare (the only authentic one 
of the p-et either on canvas or on pannel) was sold at the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s sale at Stowe, on Thursday last, to the Ear! of Ellesmere for 
355 guineas. We congratulate his Lordship on his new acquisition ; 
which will form, it is said, the principal object in the Shake closet 
in the new Bridgewater Honse, in the Green Park, which Mr. Barry is 
building for him. The only authentic portrait of Shakspeare is a treasure 
cheap at any price; and when it carries, as the Chandos portrait certainly 
does, a stream of pleasant associations with it, itis indeed an article to be 
coveted. As a work of Art the picture is of little value: it is only the 
fact of its representing the * majestic face” of Shakspeare that has made 
it sell for 355 guineas. The head of Gevartius by the same artist who 
drew Shakspeare would be theught dear at two guineas, but the head of 
Gevartius by Van Dyck would sell to-morrow for 3,000 guineas. The sub- 
ject makes the reputation of the one—the marvellous execution the repu- 
tation of the other. : 

The history of this very interesting portrait is shortly this. The Duke 
of Chandos obtained it by marriage with the daughter and heiress of a 
Mr. Nicholl, of Minchenden House, Southgate ; Mr. Nicholl obtained it 
from a Mr. Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple,—who gave (the first and 
hest) Mrs. Barry, the actress, as Oldys tells us, forty gaineas for it. Mrs. 
Barry had it from Betterton,—and Betterton had it from Sir William 
Davenaut, who was a professed admirer of Soakepeare, and not unwilling 
to be thought his son. Davenant was born in 1605, and died in 1668; 
and Betterton (as every reader of Pepys will recollect) was the great 
actor belonging to the Duke’s Theatre, of which Davenant was the pa- 
tentee. The elder brother of Davenant (Parson Robert) had been heard 
to relate, as Aubrey informs us, that Shakspeare had often kissed Sir 
William when a boy. Age 

Davenant lived quite near enough to Shakspeare’s time to have ob- 
tained a genuine portrait of the poet whom he admired,—in an age, too, 
when the Shakspeare mania was not so strong as itis now. There is no 
doubt that this was the pertrait which Davenaut believed to be like 
Shakspeare: and which Kueller before 1692 copied and presented to glo- 
rious John Dryden, who repaid the painter with one of the best of his ad- 
mirable epistles. : : 

Tke Chandos Shakspeare is a small portrait on canvas, 22 inches long 
by 18 bread. The face is thoughtful, the eyes are exprensive, and 
bair is ef a brown black. The dress is black, with a white turn-over col- 





delight the withdrawal of Lord George from the tarf, and his return to 
the more elevated occupations of political society. It can scarcely be 
forgotten that when Mr. Canning accepted office, Sir Robert Peel, the late 
Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and other eminent Tories of that 
day, were said to have persecuted him witha degree of rancour lar out 
stripping the legitimate bounds of political hostlity—at least that was 
the opinion of Lurd George Bentinck, who said that * they had hounded 
to the death his illustrious relative.” This otfence he never forgave. He 
“ bided his time,” and soon after Sir Robert Peel last came iuto power, 
Lord Gvorge, though, like a sound Tory, he had uot retused to sapport the 
Wellington Ministry or the Peel Government of 1834-5, still watched for 
and seized the earliest opportunity of wreaking vengeence for the real or 
supposed wrongs of Mr. Canning upon the head of the right hon. mem- 
ber for Tamworth. Lord George Bentinck, it is true , might have been 
perfectly sincere and consistent in his opposition to the free-trade meas- 
ures of Sir Rubert Peel, but the ardour of his opposition evidently deri- 
ved its intensity from a long-cherished sense of the injuries inflicted upon 
Mr. Canning. At this time what are called the Protectionist party was 
formed. Que ortwo country gentlemen made feeble attempts to place 
themselves atits head ; a few etfurts proved their inadequacy to the task, 
and it was soon discovered that Lord George Bentinck, notwithstanding 
his previous failures, and notwithstanding his infelicitous manner as a 
public speaker, was the only man iu the House of Commons whose lead 
that party would follow. Personal enemies he had noue, but his political 
Oppouents were mortified and astounded that such a man should per sai- 
tum become the head of the Opposition. Few public events are more 
extraordinary, or will occasion more general surprise then the short peri- 
od of time in which Lord George Bentinck built up his Parliamentary 
character ; and yet, with the public at large, his Lordshipeujoyed even a 
higher reputation than that which he had acquired amongst the habitués 
of the House of Commons: for the matter of his speeches was excetleui, 
and his style (technically so called) not beluw par: on the coutrary, it 
was remarkably perspicuous; occasionally forcible, and even picturesque ; 
but he was no sentence-maker, nor in the least degree an actur, hence the 
etfect of his speeches was produced solely by those essential and intrin- 
sic qualities which the reader, a thousand miles from London, could 
compare with those of rival and adverse statesmen with a cooler judg- 
ment and more perfect meaus of appreciation, than men who, listening, 
in the House of Commons to the most artistic displays of professiona 
orators, became so dazzled by light, and so heated by fire, that they 
rarely did full justice to the array of facts and reasoning which Lord 
George Bentinck was accustomed to bring to any discussion mm which it 
suited his views to stand forth either as advocate or accuser ; it may, there- 
fore, be confidently asserted that many men less able, but more accom- 
lished, have secure+l a greater House of Commons reputation than he ; 
ps md celebrity within the walls of Parliament, and less influence out of 
vors. 

Possibly his independence with reference to the stricter bonds of party 
was not without its eflect in giving bim a higk place in the public estima- 
tiou ; for, whatever may be thought with regard to the tendency of his 
doctrines, there seems to be no inclination in any quarter to dispute his 
general consistency and uprightness as a public man. He was never au 
uncompromising partisan, for he voted against the opinions of the higher 
Tories in supporting the measure called “ Catholic Emancipation.” His 
next piece of liberalism was to vote in favour of the principle of the Re- 
form Act, though he opposed many of its details. He supported the bill 
for removing the Jewish disabilities; and it must be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of every reader that he recommended the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy by the landowners of Ireland. Lord George, therefore, 
was 80 far from being an old-fashioned “ thick and thin partisan,” that he 
might be better described as a politician peculiarly favourable to the 
maintenance of open questions. It is further a very remarkable feature 
in bis character and career that a man of such Parliamentary eminence 
should not have belonged to any Government. He never had a seat in 
the Cabivet, and never held high office: his qualitications, therefore, a8 a 
practical statesman have not been fairly tested. Though he made some 
important propositions, of which the sixteen-million-loan to the Irish 
railways may be cited as an example; though he effected many amend- 
ments in measures proposed by his political opponents, yet the grener 
part of his Pailiamentary career was devoted to the exciting but barren 





toils of opposition. To descant now upon his fitness for the service of 


lar, the strings of which are loose, There is a small gold ring in the left 
ear. We have bad an opportunity of inspecting it both before and after 
the sale, and in the very best light; and have no hesitation in saying that 
the copies we have seen of it are very far from like. It agrees in many 
respects—the short nose sepesteny ie the Stratford bust; and is not 
more unlike the éngraving betore the first folio—or the Gerard bust on 
the Stratford mowament—than Raeburn’s Sir Walter Scott is unlike Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s—or West’s Lord Byron unlike the better known por- 
trait by Phillips. It has evidently been touched upon: the yellow oval 
that surrounds it has a look of Kueller’s age. We know what artists will 
do, and what the ignorant hand of restoration will at times attempt. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds made a copy of it,—not very like it is said. Ozias 
Humphrey, R. A., in August 1783, copied it in crayons for Malone; and 
from this crayon drawing, which we have not seen, prints of it have been 
made which are far from like. Henry Bone, R. A., made an enamel from 
it: and Mr. Charles Kuight 1s in possession ef the last copy which is said 
to have been made of it. Noue that we have seen, as we have said, are 
like; and from what we have beard, from competent authorities, several 
of the copies have also missed the expression, which is both peculiar and 
good. : ve : 

In passing judgment on this picture, it is only proper to compare it 
with the pictures of poets and actors of the same age that have reached 
our time. Itis like, in manner of execution, to the portrait of Lowen 
(one of Shakspeare’s fellow-actors), preserved in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxfurd—it is similar in general treatment to the acknowledged head of 
Ben Jonson in the Dorset collectioa at Knowle—and it is essentially akin, 
in every respect, to the curious portraits of poets and players which Al- 
leyn, the founder, left, and Cartwright, an actor of Charles the Second’s 
reign, bequeathed, to Dulwich College. Our own opinion is,—made after 
a careful examination referred to,—that the Chandos picture is not the 
original for which Shakspeare sat, but a copy made for Sir William Dave- 
nant from some known and acknowledged portrait ot the poet. Further 
than this we cannot It would be curious to compare it with the copy 
made by Kueller for Dryden,—which is said to be at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, 
at Wentworth Castle, in Yorkshire; and still more curious to compare it 
with the portrait of the poet which Evelyn tells us belonged to Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon—and which may still exist among the miscella- 
neous portraits at Lord Clarendon’s, at the Grove. 


From another account dated, Buckingham, September 15, we extract 
the following particulars of that day’s sale. 


“ This was the great day at Stowe, all the more valuable pictares in 
the collection being included in the catalogue of to-day’s date. The pro- 
ceedings commenced punctually at noon, but long before that hour the 
grand saloon was densely crowded with company, among whom we ob- 
served all the leading gentry of the district, as well as many pereons of 
distinction from more Fistant parts. A great many artists were also pre- 
sent. 

The great Rembrandt, which was of course the feature of the day, had 
been removed from its position in the state bedroom during the night, and 
when the company entered the north hall this morning they had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its beauties more closely than heretofore, with the 
advantage of a much better light. With regard to its genuineness and 
marvellous beauty but one opinion was expressed. The Cu) and the 
Salvator Rosa, two important and very beautiful pictures, were dhaplayed 
in the music-room, and also came in for a fall share of admiration. 

Lot 393. A view in the Mediterranean, with a storm and a ship striking 
on breakers; in the foreground are figures saved from the wreck of an- 
other vessel, fragments of which men are dragging on shore. A round 
tower and a fortress are seen on the rocky coast. This was a good speci- 
nen of Joseph Vernet. It was put up at 80 guineas, from which sum the 
price rapidly increased to 150. Mr. Farrer at length secured it fur 155 
guineas. 

Lot 397. St. Catherine, reading a book and holding asword in herright 
hand; in the background is a romantic landscape with figures; by Albert 
Durer. This picture, with its companion by the same artist, formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Hamlet, and was purchased at the sale of that gentleman’s 
collection by th» Duke of Buckingham. After an active Competition be- 
tween Mr. Farrer and Mr. Emanuel, the latter gentleman secured it for 
155 guineas. 
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. 6 feet 7 inches by 4 feet. After the bidding h 


Lot 403. Head of Christ (his hands crossed upon his breast in adora- 
tioa, the head raised, and itull of exquisite character), by Carlo Dolce 
This picture did not excite the degree of competition generally expected. 
It was ultimately knocked down fur 166 guineas to Mr. Jones. ’ 

Lot 405. Diane de Poictiers at her toilette, herhead richly decked with 
jewels ; a muslin drapery falls from her neck. Ona table before her is a 
casket of trinkets, and an attendant is on a robe chest in the background ; 
by Leonardo da Vinci. This very beautiful painting was purchased by 

. Ryman for 106 guineas, being considerably under the price to which 
he was prepared to go in order to insure its possession. 

Lot 423. A View on the Grand Canal, with a palace and gondolas, and 
figures, by Canaletti. This was a pure and beautiful specimen of the 
master. Mr. Farrer secured its possession for 100 guineas. 

Lot 430. A Palace ou the Sea shore in the Mediterranean, witha 
round tower in the half distance, and a vessel approaching the shore. By 
Claude. Sir George Warrender bought this beautiful picture after a 
spirited bidding for 125 guineas. 

Lot 431. Roman edifices in ruins, and a drove of cattle crossing a ford 
—a man ina ferryboat is approaching a group of figures in the foreground ; 
by Claude. A fine specimen of this master. Mr, Edwards, of Gerrard- 
street, bought this picture for 150 guineas. 

Lot 432. Sybilla Persica.—The celebrated picture from the Orleans 
gallery, by Domenichino. After a most active competition between Mr. 

arrer, Mr. Emanuel, and Mr. Mawson, this maguificent work of art was 
secured by the latter for 690 guineas. 

Lot 435. A burgomaster in a black dress, seated, by Rembrandt. This 
also is from the Orieans gallery. After a spirited competition Mr. Ed- 
wards secured it tor 810 guineas. 

Lot 436. The Finding of Moses, by Salvator Rosa. This grand work, 
says the catalogue, is painted in the best style of this wonderful master. 
Tt was brought to England by William Young Otley, Esq., as the compan- 
ion to the celebrated picture in the National Gallery. Its dimensions are 
reached 500 guineas 
there were only two competitors, Mr. Emanuel and Mr. Farrer ; the lat- 
ter ultimately secured the choice work for 1,000 guineas. 

Lot 437. Philip baptizing the Eunuch, by Cuyp, a superb specimen of 
this great master, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. Mr. Brown, of How- 
land-street, and Mr. Farrer were the chief oppunents for the possession of 
this work. Mr. Farrer carried it on bravely up to 1,465 cuineas, but Mr. 
ogee adding 5 guineas to this large sum the picture was knocked down 
to him. 

Lot 438. This lot, the great feature of the day’s eale, was thus describ- 
ed in the catalogue:—* The unmerciful servant brought before his lord 


- between a soldier in his morion and an aged servant.—The lord, who is 


habited in a turban and rich costume of red silk, is resting one hand on a 
table, the other is extended towards the culprit, each of tle countenances 
expressing the different emotions in a wonderful manner. This picture, 
one of the most famous works of the great Dutch painter (Rembrandt), 
was purchased in Amsterdam of the representatives of the family of whom 
it was painted, and brought away immediately before the entrance of the 
French troo The picture was engraved by Ward, some years since. 
The dimensions are, 7 feet by 5 feet 10 inches. Mr. Manson having in- 
troduced the work with a few appropriate remarks, Mr. Farrer made the 
first bidding of 1,000 guineas. Ou this the next advance was 50 guineas ; 
from 1,600 guineas it went, at one bidding, to 2,000 guineas ; and, after a 
somewhat languid competition, was ultimately knocked down to Mr. 
Mawson at 2,200 guineas. 

The day’s sale realised nearly 10,0007. 

Although the pictures in to-day’s division of the catalogue were of a 
far more interesting and valuable character than those sold yesterday, it 
is certain biddings were not carried on with the same spirit as on the 
previous day, and those who looked tor much excitement must have been 
considerably disappointed. 

As a proof of the interest occasioned by the present sale, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Bogue, of Fleet-street, has just announced the in- 
tended publication of a catalogue raisonnée of the salc,in which the name 


of the purchaser and the price of each lot will be given, with anecdotal 
reminiscences of the event. 


—_—_— 


AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND CROATIA. 


We find in the Times of Sept. 18, the following able summary of the 


dissensions between the above named countries, which have resulted in 
civil warfare : 


‘In the present agitated condition of the whole continent of Europe, 
the affairs of Hungary have not obtained in this country all the attention 
they deserve, but we have not ceased to watch with interest the progress 
of events in that kingdom. Fornot only is the Hungarian nation engaged 
in an earnest attempt to perfect its constitutional liberties and to apply 
them to the development of the resources of their country, which is en- 
titled in many respects to play a more important part im the general 
affairs of Europe, but the condition of Hungary is also a most essential 
element in the power of the House of Austria; and the military strength 
which that empire may be able to bring into the field depends to a great 
degree on the support it may receive from the subjects of the Hungarian 
Crown. When the revolution of last March occurred in Vienna, Hunga- 
ry was already engaged in a political crisis of a very serious kind. The 
Diet had just met, and the national movement, which had been promoted 
with great zeal for some years past by the public spirit of the Magyars, 
had reached a point at which either an open rupture with the Cabinet of 
Vienna, or a victory over the antiquated pretensions of that Government, 
seemed inevitable. The fall of Prince Metternich at once decided that 
contest. Hungary was free to appoint her own Ministers, and they were 
at once chosen from the leading nobles and political chiefs of the country, 
and the impulse of the revolution accelerated the course of those reforms 
which had hitherto been advocated by the Radical party alone. The na- 
tional interest triumphed over all minor dissensions, for Prince Paul Bs- 
terhazy and Count Szecheni combined with Kossuth aud Deak to form 
the new Cabinet of the vice-regal Court of Buda-Pesth. 

_ It had unfortunately happened that, in the defence of their ancient 
rights and national liberties, the Magyars had treated with a contempt, 
bordering on injustice, the rights wot liberties of their fellow-countrymen 
of Slavonian origin, who inhabit the fertile plains of the Banat, south of 
the Danube, the military frontier, and the valleys of the Drave and the 
Save. While Pesth had been rapidly advancing in prosperity and civil- 
ization, under the influence of the Magyar party, Agram, the capital of 
Croatia, had become the centre of a Slavonian movement, directed by 
men who resented the ascendancy of a race distinct from their own. As 
long as the authority of the Austrian Administration was supreme in the 
Hungarian dominions, it contrived to balance these jarring nationalities 
one against the other, and to preserve the peace by enforcing their com- 
mon deference to a German power. But no sooner had the revolution 
given an open preponderance and a species of independence to the Mag- 
yars at Pesth, than the hostility of the Slavonians kaew no bounds, and a 
civil war broke out which has been carried oa with great atrocity from 
the frontiers of Servia to the coast of the Adriatic. At first the Magyars 
and the Hungarian Ministers committed the error of thinking too lightly 
of their nobles, rye it was suspected, we know not with what amount 


.. Of truth, that the Cabinet of Vienna and the Imperial family secretly ta- 


voured the Slavonian movement as a means of humbling the pride and 
maura tee independence of the Hungarian nobles. 

But the result of the contest has, up to this time, been singularly un- 
favourable to the Hungarian forces ; they have been defeated on several 
points ; they have been unable to maintain a shadew of authority south of 
the Danube, and the Ban of Croatia has collected from the martial popu- 
lation of the provinces, which obey his commands with devoted enthnu- 
siasm, an army of 60,000 men, superior, it would seem, to any which the 
Hungarian Ministry can oppose to him. Under these circumstances, 
which threaten the very existence of the Government and the security of 
the city of Pesth, the Diet and the Ministers have loudly demanded the 
active support of the Imperial authority and of their German allies. On 
the Sth of September, Kossuth, the Minister of Finance, was carried to 
the Hall of the Diet, enfeebled by illness, but unwilling to flinch from 
a crisis which may prove decisive of the future welfare of his country. 
He declared that in presence of the formidable dangers which surrounded 
them the Ministers of the Crown might soon have occasion to call upon 
the House to name a Dictator, invested with unlimited powers, to save the 
country. But he announced that they were prepared to recommend a 
last appeal. to the Imperial Government, before they resorted to a mea- 
sure which might be construed into a declaration of Independence. A 
deputation was accordingly uamed, consisting of 150 magnates and de- 
puties, who proceeded to Vienna to demand the fulfilment of the Royal pro- 
mise of Ferdinand V. to come at once amongst his Hungarian subjects 
and to require the immediate promulgation of those military and financial 
laws which are indispensable to rescue the Hungarian nation from the 
perilous position in which it stande. This deputation was to enter into 
no protracted discussions with the Imperial Ministers, but to give in its 

emands in the form of an ulfimatum, and if no favourable answer was 
given to it within 24 huurs they were to return to Pesth to advise on the 





sities. The deputation arrived in Vienna accordingly on the 7th inst. We 
are not yet in possession of the communications which passed between 
it and the Imperial Government; but it is already known that they have 
not obtained a compliance with the substance of the demands so imperi- 
ously preferred. The Austrian Government probably has not the power, 
even if ithad the will, to throw the weight of its German forces, which 
are absolutely required in the north of Italy, into the civil contest raging 
in Hungary ; and itis more essential to the general policy of the Empire 
to remain on pacific terms with its Slavonian subjects, than to bring those 
provinces into subjection to the semi-independent Government of Hun- 

ary. The Magyars, therefore, will be left to extricate themselves as 
boa they may from a position of great danger, which has been aggravat- 
ed by their own rashness. . 

But though the claims on the Hungarian deputation have not command- 
ed a favourable audience at Vienna, they will not be unacceptable in the 
Assembly at Frankfort. The first act of the Hungarian Government 
was to send deputies to the Central Parliament of Germany, and they 
have been admitted to an honorary seat in that body, on the footing of 
close and ancient allies of the German people. The struggle in which 
they are now engaged with their Slavonian fellow-countrymen is one of 
the deepest interest to the Germans, especially in their present state of 
excitement on the score of nationality. Germany views with extreme 
jealousy and apprehension the growing power of those Slavonian States 
which are contiguous to her own territories, and which on more than one 
point dispute the ascendancy of her own race. She attributes ina great 
measure to Russian influence the bold and menacing position recently as- 
sumed by the Slavonian population of certain provinces, which have ex- 
isted for centuries as the humble dependents and auxiliaries of German 
power; and it is not impossible that she would regard with direct hos- 
tility the establishment of a Slavonian government upon the lower Da- 
nube, which flows through the heart of Southern Germany in the upper 
part of its course. For these reasons, we may anticipate that it a strong 
appeal be made by the Hungarians for German assistance, it will be sup- 
ported by a considerable party in the Frankfort Assembly, especially as 
that body has shown upon a recent occasion a greater readiness to give 
way to its political sympathies than to calculate the amount ot its availa- 
ble resources.” 


The Deputation could obtain no assistance at Vienua, and the Hunga- 
rians appear determined to fight it out themselves against Jellachich, the 
Banof Croatia. The Austrian Government, endeavouring to play one 
party off against the other, was at the last accounts coquetting with the 
Croatians, the Emperor having addressed a public letter to their Ban, or 
Chief, re-instating him in that office, of which we was nominally deprived 
by the Austrian Government in June last. Hungary and the outlying 
Provinces of Austria are dependent on her only in name ; and if the House 
ot Hapsburg survive, it will probably be shorn of much of its territory. 





NAPLES AND SICILY. 


The following extracts of letters in French and English journals give 
some interesting details of the late bombardment and full of Messina. The 
first is dated Malta, Sept. 12. 


“You are, doubtless, before this, in possession of the fact that the 
threatened flotilla left Naples to attack the Messinese in their fortress, 
which was commanded by the citadel, already in possession of the Roy- 
al force. 

“* About 18,000 men were poured into the city from steamers and men 
of war; those men were landed at various points cf the city, covered 
by the fire of the numerous gun-boats off the town, and the citadel 
within. Among the multitudes landed were some 2,500 of the King’s 
famous guard, comprising Swiss soldiers. On landing, 600 of them, de- 
claring they abjured the authority of their Sovereign, laid down their 
arms; but the Messinese, having already deeply sutfered from acts of 
treachery, fearful that more lurked under the uncalled for and sudden 
affection they had now manifested for their enemy, cut them to pieces. 
Thus was punished an act of treachery to their king, or one contemplated 
to their enemy. The fight that ensued after this was of the most des- 

erate character. Invain did the Nepolitans endeavour to effect sorties 

rom the citadel—in vain were instances of valour shown that would not 





dishonour the bravest nation—the Messinese, men, women, and children 
united in the struggle for liberty—drove them back to their citadel, and 
many who had lett it in hope of victory returned no more. The whole 
day was given to the battle, and on the next, when the steamer left, it still 
raged. 

“The Gladiator steam-frigate and the French steamer Panama were 
crowded with people who had sought shelteron board, and the most 
profuse hospitality was bestowed. 

“ Such is the account of the battle up tothe 3d and 4th; and it only re- 
mains to add that several acts of cruelty were performed by the Messinese 
which tarnish their honour as a nation, and condemn them as men of 
brutal feeling.” 


What follows is a French account, dated Naples, Sept. 10. 


“The Neapolitan squadron, which is composed of 20 steamers, two 
frigates, and several gun-boats, were moored to the south of Messina, un- 
der protection of the batteries of the citadel, from the 1st., and did not 
commence a serious attack until the 3rd. To the well-sustained fire from 
the citadel, the forts commanding the town, which were in the hands of 
the besieged, answered but feebly. Until the 6th nothing very decisive 
took place, the Neapolitan steamers cruising about, thecannon roaring. 
About 500 Swiss landed on the beach,and gained possession of asmall 
redoubt at the entrance of the town : but they were driven out of it with 
a loss of 60 of their men killed. The small! column, nevertheless, retired 
in good order. At this moment the enthusiasm of the Messinese became 
unrestrained, and their shouts of victory reached the ships in the road- 
stead. Several of their chiefs went on board the French ship Hercule, 
and their exultation was so great that nothing less than a terrible conflict 
could be expected. During the 6th the cannonade became hotter and 
hotter. The citadel kept up an incessant shower of shells upon the city, 
making great ravages, and the least exasperated among the Messinese 
began to be discouraged, and the same evening a great number took re- 
fuge on board the French and English ships of war. In the morning of 
the7th all order and confidence were at an end ; doubt and uncertainty 
prevailed, and the cause of independence sank. A capitulation was pro- 
posed. Captain Nonay, of the Hereule, and Captain Robb, of the English 
steam nem Bulldog, hastened to offer their mediation, but were unable 
to bring General Filangiera, Commander-in-Chief of the Neapolitans, and 
the delegates from the Messinese, to an understanding. The cannonade, 
which had for the moment been suspended, was resumed, and became 
more tremendous than on the precedingday. The army was landed, and 
the steamers ran into the port tosupport its operations. In afew minutes 
the Neapolitans were in the town, aud took possession of all the forts 
without Sota to fire ashot. On the 8th the firing ceased, and all was 
calm. The country around presented the aspect of desolation, and sever- 
al quarters of the town were on fire. A very large portion of the popu- 
lation—more than 10.000 persons of all ages and both sexes—sought re- 
fuge onboard the Hercule, Panama, and Bulldog. Numerous families 
went into the country. The pen refuses to trace the horrors committed 
on both sides. Thero were actually acts of cannibalism, bodies were 
seen cut up in pieces, roasted, and eaten! All the Neapolitan army had 
landed and taken possession of Messina, which naturally becomes the 
basis of operations. We learn that the greater number of persons who 
had taken refuge on board the French and English ships at the moment 
of the taking of Messina have returned. Those who are must comprom- 
ised, about 200 in number, will be conveyed to other parts of Sicily. A 
telegraphic despatch from Messina of the 9th states that the fires, which 
had broken out in different parts of the town, have been extinguished, 
that order has been restored, and property respected. Meluzza is stated 
tu have given in its submission.”’ 


Our third extract is of different character, though still of melancholy 
interest. In the critical state of the relations between Great Britain and 
Naples, a cause so apparently slight may involve serious consequences, 
When we speak of the loss of even one human life as a slight matter, we 
mean in comparison with the stupendous changes and fearful carnage 
which we have now so frequently to record. 

‘A melancholy tragedy has occurred at Naples. As the story reached 
Malta ina letter from a person in whom every confidence may be placed, 
it would appear that two English travellers sallied forth to enjoy the 
luxury of an Sretee repast. They were accompanied by some young 
gentlemen of the flag-ship. The repast finished, a tender of two carlines 
(about 8d.) was made in payment, with which the owner of the stall, one 
of the lazzaroni, was not satisfied, and an altercation ensued. From two 
the price was increased to four, and, subsequently, five carlines were 





paid. In the meantime a mob had assembled, and as the travellers pro- 
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ceeded home they were followed, After proceeding about 200 or 300 
yards one was assaulted from behind, and gave notice to his companion, 
who attacked immediately, and finally fell with five wounds, and is no 
more. His companion, not so badly wounded, hastened home, and under 
medical advice is now fast recovering. : 

Lord Napier took the most energetic measures on hearing of the out- 
rage, demanded immediate justice and the protection of British subjects. 
Sir W. Parker had three of his large ships in the bay off the town. The 
chief’ of the lazzaroni was sent for, and when the last accounts left he had 
discovered the assassin, but refused to denounce him, under the plea of 
danger to himself befalling were any denouncement made, even of so 
great a culprit.” 





PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Prince Louis Napoleon has been elected deputy for Paris, and has been 
laced by a considerable majority at the head of the poll. This is at 
firet sight nota French, but an European event. In itself nothing much 
less important could be conceived than such a candidateship and such a 
result. It would signify but little that even the most important consti- 
tuency in France had chosen as its representative a man certainly of very 
ordinary ability, and destitute of all qualification but an inherited name. 
A Bonapartist party is at the present day as much out of the question in 
Franceas a Bolingbroke faction or a Bute coterie in England. St. Helena 
is forgotten. Thirty-five years have cut the magic chord which pulsated 
between the heart of France and the last wanderer of the Grand Army. 
The glories of the Empire, the snows of Russia, and the reverses of the 
Peninsula and of Belgium, can arouse but a very feeble response in the 
hearts of Frenchmen of the present generation. The stream of time, as 
it flows on, bears us onward among scenes, if not of a deeper, at least of 
a more immediate interest. We inherit the passions, not the interests, 
of our fathers. The battle is to be fought on our own account. In the 
fiery struggle for existence waged by a hundred and fifty millions of 
Europeans, tradition is but a pale and uncertain light. The present, with 
its hopes and its tears, its endeavours and its disappointments, reigns 
supreme. ; 

The election of the Deputy is but the forerunner of the choice of 
the President. So it is stated in our Parisian intelligence, and so, 
could we preserve undisturbed the balance of hinges! between the 
present and the future, we should admit the likelihood to lie. In saying 
this, we are rather echoing the hopes of the partisans, not of Louis Na- 
poleon, but of disorder, than predicting the course which events will 
actually take. The quarters from which support has been given to this 
man of the moment, if they afford a clear insight into the position of 
France under the last revolution, suggest also the uncertainty of his own 
position. He has not been elected by his own partisans, but by a medley 
of all ; 

“ Magni stat nominis umbra.” 

Every one seems to have voted for him except the supporters of order 
and peace. He has been placed at the head of the poll by a mixed horde, 
characterless, rebellious, and desperate, the uncondemned remnant of 
June or the fanatics of political theorems which can only be realized by 
giving up the country in the first instance to licentious violence and dis- 
order. We cannot think such schemes will ultimately prevail. The te- 
volution, to borrow a French phrase, has been too wonderfully preserved 
since February, to suppose it possible that the mere elevation of a puppet 
should change anything in the real aspect of atlairs. Granted that the 
men of the barricades have effected a rally, still the men who carried the 
barricades remain as they were, with the same interests for the preserva- 
tion of peace, with a fuller appreciation of their own strength, and with 
the prestige of victory. Scarce a mail hasarrived without bringing us the 
intelligence of some fresh scheme,—Legitimist or Orleanist, Socialist or 
Communist,—but the moderate Republicans still retain the direction ot 
affairs. Without assigning to each man in the Assembly his particular 
views or hopes, thus much at least is clear—that at the end of more than 
six months and after haviag passed through many a fiery and bloody ordeal 
a Republican Government still survives in France, and one not pledged 
to the overthrow of all the preconceived ideas of mankind. 

It is not the part of a foreign nation to interfere too closely, even by 
words, in the affairs of a neighbouring country, or to say, “ Choose this 
or that particular man to govern you.” It is neither our province not 
our wish to do this. But in common with al] European nations we have 
an interest in the cessation of the condition of affairs which at present 
obtains in Paris and throughout France. We want to be Telieved from 
the necessity of taking precautions against a peut-Ctre. We dislike to be 
separated by only twenty miles of water from a population of thirty-six 
millions driven to desperation by poverty and distress. W hatever the 
form of Government may be, we wish to see a Government in F rance 
worthy of the name. There is one pledge of security which would 
weigh with us far more than the most eloquent protocols or manifestoes 
of a Chateaubriand or a Lamartine. We would know that the looms of 
Lyons are busy; that the docks of Marseilles and Bordeauxare crowded 
‘with shipping; that the lodging-houses and hotels of Paris are once more 
filled with tenants; that the Boulevards are a scene of traffic and gaiety ; 
and that the bulk of French labourers and operatives can secure remu- 
nerating wages for their work. These are the pledges to fortune that 
we would gladly see given by France, and that as much on her own ac- 
count as for the sake of the world. This will never come to pass as long 
as she is blown hither and thither by the breath of each ideologist. One 
year of peace and security is more important in the history of a nation 
than the realization of any political theorem. Why not then fix the at- 
teution on the one thing needful? The rest willfollow. It is incredible, 
in a country like France, that every relation of society should be suffered 
to remain in abeyance, while each political or economical euthusiast 
broaches his own particular doctrines, which in nineteen instances out of 
twenty are so ridiculous that they would not, if committed to paper, ob- 
tain publicity in England in the columns of any well-conducted journal or 
magazine. The choice of the first President is the turning point of “4 
young Republic. Who is to be the Westiagien of France? We wi 
venture to predict that whoever this historical personage may turn out to 
be, his name will most assuredly not be Louis Napoleon. It is true the 
Parisian constituency have elected a Socialist, a Banker, and a Nallity, 
and a hope is entertained that the Nullity will be raised toa still higher 
post. There is one point unfortunately where the calculation breaks 
down. As soon as Prince Louis Napoleon enters on the stage of public 
affairs he is lost. Wherever he has hitherto appeared it has merely been 
to cover himself with ridicule. When we think of the lost regiment of 
Strasburg, and the eagle which abandoned its Imperial pretensions for 2 
sausage at Boulogne, we are far from sharing the apprehensions of many 
of the French journals. Within a month after the appearance of Prince 
Louis Napoleon within the walls of the Assembly he is a lost man. 

Meanwhile, although we are disposed to think but lightly of the re- 
newed pretensions of the petit chapeau and the redingote grise, still the re- 
sult of the Parisian elections is a disappointment to the partisans hg 
The insurrectionists of June are again a power in the state. If the Post 
isian election proves nothing else it proves that. The real — rh 
assign to the election of Louis Napoleon, effected, as it 14 a 
mixed a body of supporters, is that General Cavaignac and eo ne 
have to encounter increased difliculties in the preservation pete . swaelich 
peace. The election of the first President of France 18 gate en gh 
all thinking men must look forward with roranet 4 but it be Bo ~ 
scarcely credible that when the election actually occurs 
Louis Napoleon should occupy any high place upont 
— Times, Sept. 23d. 


he list of candidates. 





SackinG or THE Patace or NEUILLY: The private property ool Dorer’« 
residence of Louis Philippe—A young man named Ro Ne doubl h eof 
to trial before the Court of Assize of the Seine, on the th ham ve 
having been concerned in the burning and rego , ah n nee - 
Neuilly, the favourite residence of Lows Phi a lai “The > he 
extort money under threats from the Marquis de Nico Lb © i 8 “a 
had led an adventurous life and had been im prison a led i yt —~ 
dressed with a certain elegance, and in the course o rod tri 4 os yer 

reat complacency on his success among women. Che indic mi apet 
Forth that on the morning of the 25th of February, after the rev olu = 
had been accomplished at Paris, a number of people went to Henaly - 
demanded to be allowed to visit the Chateau. As the soldiers who ba 
been placed to protect the edifice had been withdrawn, the re op oo 
means of opposing this desire. The régisseur, accordingly, ger e — 
that they should be admitted, and it was hoped that they would © _ 
themselves with a simple visit. Presently the number of visors om 4 
increased, and after a time amounted to several thousands. a w oon 
well at first, but some men having called for drink the cel ars 
broken open and the peoplerushed in. After drinking to excess a Oe 
them proceeded to commit acts of devastation. They tore - er -o 
rich furniture, destroyed the pictures and works of art, or pe pe = 
remains of all out of the windows. A heap hoving been ma re Segre 
niture, &c., the drunken mob set it on fire. The flames exten . ee 
Chateau itself, and soon reduced a great part of it to ashes. T ‘ we 
of the mob, who excited them to devastate aud destroy, ae ap 
to be perfectly sober, and appeared to have great contro! over . 
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is, within the branch of the statute which makes co mpassing the Queens 
death treason. And again, “ It has been settled,”—this is the language 
‘of Lord Tenterdeu—“ by several cases actually adjudged on by the opin- 
ion of text writers on this branch of the law, that all attempts to depose 
the King from his Royal state or title, to restrain his person, or tolevy war 
against him, and all conspiracies, consultat ions, or agreements for the ac- 
complishment of these objects, are overt acts of compassing and imagin- 
i the death of the King.” I have now closed the observations and cited 
the authorities which I hope are sufficient to explain to you what is meant 
in this statute and in the indictment which transcribes its terms by “ com- 
passing or imagining the death of the monarch.” I have now to teli you 
that the crime of high treason consists altogether in the intention ; the 
mere intention, the mere design against the King’s life or his Imperial 
authority is the offence created by the statute; but as intention or design 
isin all cases, at least in the generality of cases, almost universally to be 
inferred from acts, from declarations, written or oral—that intention so 
to be collected must have for its basis, and as the proof of it, the com- 
mission of certain overt acts. No mancan dive into the secrets of his 
fellow-creatures ; the thoughts of our hearts are known but to One, and 
therefore intentions and designs must always be collected from acts and 
declarations, aud those means by which in the ordinary intercourse of 
life we judge of men’s intentions; and the law with respect to high trea- 
gon which consists in intention, makes it requisite for the Crown to speci- 
fy particularly in its indictment the overt acts—that is, the acts done and 
e means used by the party charged, for the purpose of effectuating that 
i ntention. . q 
Accordingly, the indictment which will be submitted to you will con- 
tain the overt acts, whatever they may be, upon which the Crown relies, 
and in support of those they mast satisfy you that some one or more of 
those overt acts has actually taken place; and you must be satisfied by 
the evidence which the Crown may submit to you that one or more of 
the overt acts have actaally been committed in the manner in which they 
are there stated to have been committed. Butit is further necessary for 
you to attend to this—that not only must one ur more overt acts be prov- 
ed, but one overt act must be proved by two witnesses, or there must 
be several overt acts proved by two distinct witnesses. You will not be 
justified in finding the bill of indictment unless there be two witnesses to 
prove the same head of treason—two witnesses to one overt act, or two 
witnesses to several overt acts; you will, therefore, carefully attend to 
that consideration when the witnesses in support of this indictment shail 
be under examination. And, now, with respect to that which is the sab- 
stance of the charge, the intention to be inferred from, or expressly prov- 
ed, if it can be by overt acts. It isto be inferred from acts, writings, or 
speeches, or from some general declarations, which, so far as regards 
mere oral declarations not testified by writing, you ought to pay no re- 
gard to, as acts of treason appearing in evidence, unless those words be 
connected with some design, or some conspiracy, or some direction or in- 
citement. Words by themselves do not constitute acts ot high treason ; it 
is only in connexion with acts they become evidence of the intention; and 
when you are considering the evidence with respect to the intention, the 
substance of the charge, the only rule I would have you observe is this— 
and that is, the rule applying in all our dealings and transactions and in- 
tercourse of life, not simply of law, but a rule necessary to be observed 
whenever a question of intention or knowledge becomes the sum and 
substance of the charge—to presume a man to mean that which is the na- 
tural and necessary effect of his own declarations and acts. Having now 
concluded the observations I had to make upon this branch of the statute 
and this particular charge, I repeat again, you will take care not to find 
the indictment unless the first species of treason be established by two 
witnesses—two witnesses to the same overt act, or two witnesses to dif- 
ferent overt acts. The other class of counts to which your attention will 
be directed requires very little observation from me, and it is that class 
of counts by which the party charged will be alleged to have levied war 
on our Sovereign Lady the Queen in her realm. That charge also is one 
which must be,and which will bein the indictment, grounded on one or 
more overt acts. and the rule in this particular as to the necessity of having 
two witnesses is the same as I have just nuw stated to you. But the levying 
of war must be evidenced by insurrection and actual force. It is other- 
wise not within the meaning of the statute “a levying of war.” But fur- 
ther, it must be a levying of war not for any private, personal, or particu- 
lar object—it must be for the purpose of some general innovation; and I 
have no hesitation in telling you that if it should appear on the evidence 
to your satisfaction that the object of this insurrectionary movement was 
the severance of Ireland as a part of the United Kingdom from the re- 
mainder and erecting it into an independent Power, that would be such a 
purpose as the statute requires. Thus it appears, by the language of auther- 
ities to which I may refer for the purpose of further illustrating what I 
have said—* insurrections and risings for the purpose of etfecting by force 
and numbers, however ill-arranged, provided, or organized, any innova- 
tion of a public nature, in which the parties had no special or particular 
in terest or conceru, have been deemed instances of the actual levying of 
war.” And again, “ It is essential to the making out of the charge against 
the prisoner, that there must be an insurrection ; that there must be force 
accompanying such insurrection, and that the object of it must be of a 
generalnature.” These are all the observations I feel it incumbent upon 
me to make for your government or direction, It any difficulty should 
occur to you we shall be most anxious and ready to assist you; but I be- 
lieve I have now pointed your attention to those peculiarities in the iaw 
of high treason with which, perhaps, before you were not so familiar, and 
which are so necessary for you in the consideration of the indictments 
which will be submitted to you. I believe the Crown is prepared to lay 
those indictments before you, and I now leave you to consider them. 

Lord Suirdale said, that some gentlemen of the grand jury had not 
clearly understood his Lordship, whether there must be two witnesses to 

every overt act, or one witness each to several overt acts. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—It will be sufficient if one overt act is proved 
by two witnesses. Any one overt act so proved will justify your finding 
the indictment; or there must be one overt act proved by one witness 
and another overt act proved by another witness. 

The jury then retired, aud were absent from court until 10 minutes to 
5 o’clock, when they returned, and announced that they had found true 
bills against William Smith O’Brien, Terence Bellew M’ Manus, James Or- 
chard, Denis Tighe, and Patrick O'Donnell. 

The Attorney General applied to the Court that the prisoners should be 
forthwith brought to the bar and arraigned, in order that they might have 
counsel assigned to them, if they desired it, and be furnished with copies 
of the seo gaan 4 

The Court ordered the prisoners to be brought up accordi ‘ 

During the slight delay that occurred . ore 

The Attorney General stated his wish that a bill of indictment against 
Thomas F. Meagher for the same transactions should be sent up to the 
grand jury that evening before the Court adjourned ; 

And upon Lord Suirdale, the foreman, expressing a doubt whether they 
would be able to complete their inquiry that evening, 

The Lord Chief Justice said, he took it for granted that many of the 
‘witnesses would be the same as they had already examined. It would 
therefore be better to send up the indictment, and if they could not find 
it that evening they could resume their investigation on the followin 
morning. He understood that the matters to which their attention woul 
be directed were common to that and the former indictment. 

Lord Suirdale said, he presumed they would have to examine all the 
witnesses over again. 

The Lord Chiet Justice observed that that would be very much in their 
own discretion. 

At that moment the prisoners appeared at the bar, and the most breath- 
less silence prevailed in the court. 

Mr. O’Brien smiled us he recognized some friends near the dock. He 
looked pale and thin; and, though he assumed an air of composure, his 
countenance betrayed deep anxiety. ; 

Mr. M‘Manus stood in the front of the dock, and appeared perfectly 
undaunted at his position. 

_The three other prisoners were of the peasant class, and exhibited no 
distinguishing characteristic. 

The Lord Chief Justice then, addressing the prisoners, said, “The 
grand jury have found a bill of indictment against you for high treason, 
and it is my duty to inform you that you are each entitled to a copy ot 
that indictment. Do you desire to have it !”’ 

One of the prisoners, whom we could not distinguish, said “ Yes.” 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Let the Crown furnish the prisoners with a 
copy of the indictment. 

Y ; * . ° 
rabies banded to he pitonere accordingly. 
: e turther to inform you that you are 


each entitled to have counsel assigned you, not exceeding two. Do you 
wish to have counsel now assigned ? 





Mr. Potter said, that, as the attorney, and en behalf of Mr. W.S. 
O’Brien, he wished most respectfully to ask that Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., 
and Mr. Francis.Fitzgerald Q.C., should be assigned as his counsel. He 
believed the Attorney General had no objection to that application. 

The Attorney General said, he was not aware that Mr. Fitzgerald had 
taken out a license, but he should make no objection on that ground. 


counsel for William Smith O’Brien. 
Bellew M‘Manus, say ? 

The prisoner said, he was not yet prepared to name counsel, nor was 
his agent yet selected. 

The Lord Chief Justice (to Mr. Potter).—You are not at present the 
attorney of the Prisoner M‘Manas; but you are of the prisover O’Brien. 
(To the Clerk of the Crown.) Let this geutleman be appointed the attor- 
ney of the former prisoner. 


Mr. Vere Lane (attorney) said, he appeared on behalf of Orchard, 
Tighe, and O'Donnell, but that he could not at present assign counsel for 
them. 


The Lord Chief Justice.—Then I have to inform you that at any time 
between this day and being called on to piece you can make an applica- 
tion to any of the judges through the Clerk of the Crown, who will 
thereupon make an order assigning counsel. (To the prisoners.) I have 
also to inform that you have each of you five days, exclusive of that on 
which you have been served with copies of the indictment, and exclusive 
of Sunday, to appear and plead to it, and it is now for you to say whether 
you will avail yourselves of that time. 

Mr. M‘Manus.—We will do so, my lord, q 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Very well; next Thursday, then, will be the 
earliest day on which you can be on your itins in 

Mr. Potter asked, if the Attorney-General proposed to deliver any other 
document to the prisoners ? ; 

The Atheoney-teneuah replied, that he was not prepared to give them 
any document but the copy of the indictment. 


The Lord Chief Justice.—There is no other document which the law 
entitles you tohave. His Lordship addressing the prisoners continued— 
You are each of you informed, aa will please to take notice that you 
will be called on to plead on wean AB ren and that 2 trial for the 
offences laid to your charge will then be proceeded with. 

The prisoners were then conducted down the stairs of the dock, Mr. 
O'Brien being the first to leave. : 

The Attorney-General applied to the Court to inform the petty jury that 
their atteadance would not be required till Thursday, when it was desira- 
ble that they should attend early ; and 

The Lord Chief Justice accordingly dismissed them till that day, at the 
same time intimating the necessity which existed ofa punctual attendance 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. V. Lane applied on behalf of Orchard, O’Donnell, and Tighe, for 
copies of the panel of the jury. 

The Attorney-General resisted the application as a matter of right. It 
was quite unusual to take such a course before the Sheriff made the re- 
turn, and as he should not wish to establish a precedent in a case of this 
nature, he could not accede to the request unless as a favour. 

Mr. Lane said, it was in the light ot a favour alone that he made the 
application ; and 

it was finally arranged that the matter should stand over for decision 
till the next meeting of the Court. 

We believe that although the bill against Meagher was sent to the 
grand jury, it was postpoued for inquiry until the following Gay. 

It was most confidently stated that Lord J. Russell would attend asa 
witness. 


The Court then adjourned until the following day. 


What does the prisoner, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 
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Notice To Susscripers. Our travelling agent, Mr. Taomas P£EL-E, has left this 
City on a journey to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to make collections and 
obtain new subscriptions for this paper. 





The Britannia, Cunard Steamer of the 30th ult., is due at this port. She 
will bring one week’s later intelligence. 





In our Canada edition of last week we announced the death of Lord 
George Bentinck, and the finding of true bills for high treason by the 
Grand Jury at Clonmel against Messrs Smith O’Brien, McManus, O’Don- 
nell, Orchard, and Tighe. 

To-day we give at length the opening address of Chief Justice Black- 
burne, and the preiiminary proceedings. Some of the London Chartists 
were on trial for sedition when the last steamer sailed ; but the public in- 
terest is exclusively centered on the more serious proceedings at Clonmel, 
and we shall not therefore give space to any lengthened report from the 
London Courts. We observe that Mr. Justice Erle ruled, that a person 
having served as a special Constable was not thereby disqualified for sit- 
ting as a juror. On this ground a juryman had been challenged by one of 
the prisoners. 

On casting a hurried eye over the records, in the European journals, 
of conflicts and barricades, of Constitutions theoretically propounded and 
practically set at defiance, of Sovereigns violating their pledges, and of 
peoples committing havoc on each other with the brutality of savages, 
we were refreshed by lighting on these few words in one of cur English 
papers. ‘Emigration meetings are becoming general among the work- 
ing classes in the Metropolis.” In this short announcement there is a 
world of promise for the future. To discuss, compare, propose, and 
throw light upon schemes directly tending to their own welfare and ad- 
vancement—this, we say, is legitimate agitation, wholesome excitement, 
a practically useful end for popular assemblies. Hence will arise more 
benefit for the masses of mankind than from all the fine-spun theories on 
government, emanating from the /itéératenrs of France and the savans of 
Germany. The representatives of the sovereign people of France are 
still protected in their deliberations by the military skill and energy of a 
Dictator, whilst in Frankfort the representatives of the sovereign States 
of Germany have just come out victorious from deadly conflict with the 
people, whose liberties are perpetually on th eir tongues. 

We trust, that warned by all that passes in Europe, the working class- 
es of England are more and more determined to put down Chartism, and 
to use their sound heads and honest hearts in working out the many dif_i- 
cult questions that immediately affect their welfare. There are times 
and seasons when it is every man’s duty to take part in political struggles, 
but the incessant dabbling in all public affairs, to which some writers sti- 
mulate the masses, is but a trick to keep up their own trade, and acts 
injuriously upon those whose benefit they pretend to desire. France, and 
Germany, and England, are full of schemers and speculators on thegreat 
topic of the day, the right of labour. Unhappily, in most cases this is 
but the stalking horse for political purposes, and there is less of effort to 


place and the good things of office. 





Some details of the awful bombardment of Messina will be found in 


the British and French Naval forces in the Mediterranean will interfere 
to prevent the repetition of such a scene at Palermo. On what principle 
this paltry semi-intervention is adopted we cannot possibly conceive; 
and shall be curious to know what amount of human misery warrants this 
change of policy. There would have been something humane, and no- 
ble, and intelligible in saving Messina from its fate, but to let that city 
perish, and then to step in to save Palermo, is a paltry measure and a dan- 
gerous precedent. 





As the Presidential election draws near, the interest becomes deeper 
and more manifest, though by no means equal to that exhibited in 1840 
or 1844. This may be caused by the fact that neither General Cass nor 
Geueral Taylor enjoys the full undivided confidence of his party. There 
is not only iess manifestation of feeling than formerly, but it seems to us 





The Lord Chief Justice.—Then let those gentlemen be as | that there is also less confidence expressed by the parti of either ale 
erence 


fill the hungry and clothe the naked, than of contest for supremacy of 


subsequent columns; and we are led to believe that the Commander of 








We allude, of course, to individuals; and not to the press. We can 
no opinion as to the results, but the contest will probably be severe. 
\ 
Mr. Charles Lyell, late President of the Geological Society, well known 
and much respected in this country, has been Knighted by Queen Victoria. 


The dignity of Knighthood, thus conferred, does equal honour to the So- 
vereign and to Science. 


A wett Meritev Trisute.—We observe by the Halifax papers that 
Dr. Walter Henry, well known in the British Provinces, and highly 
esteemed for his professional skill and literary acquirements, has recently 
sailed for England in the Java, troop ship. The columns of this journal 
have often been enriched by contributions from his pen, under the signa- 
ture of Miles, Piscator, and Scrutator. We are too late to bid him fare 
well; but we are glad to notice that his public services, have been pub- 
licly acknowledged by Sir John Harvey in the following complimentary 
general order. 
pag Heap Quarters. Halifaz, 16th Sept., 1848. 


On the occasion of the return to Europe of Walter Henry, Esq., Depy- 
Inspr. General of Hospitals and pelucipal Medical Officer, Lieut. Gaal. 
Sir John Harvey feels it a public duty to place upon the Records of this 
Command, the high sense which he entertains of the very able and zea- 
lous manner in which this officer has presided, for a long period, both 
here and in Canada, over a Department of Public Service, oa which the 
health, comfort and efficiency of the troops so mainly depend. In add- 
ing his personal acknowledgments to Mr. Henry, Sir John Harvey desires 
to offer to him and his famiiy, his warmest wishes for their health and 
happiness. 








(Signed) 


Joan Bazatoerts, 
D. Q. M. G. 





A NEW PICTURE BY PAUL DELAROCHE. 

The advent to our city of any painting of celebrity would be matter 

for public record; but we have now to annoance the arrival and exhibi- 
tion of an entirely original work by one of the very first of living artists, 

Delaroche, himself, in the prime of life and at the height of popularity, 

seriously contemplates a visit to the United States with professional views, 
and has sent forward the very latest effort of his genius, fresh from the 

easel, for the undisguised purpose of feeling the American pulse. This 

is a bold stroke, worthy of a great man conscious of his powers; and it 
will be good policy, too, if the American public receive Delaroche’s fore- 
runner with one-half the admiration that its merits deserve. 

Haviog been invited toa private view, at the National Academy of 
Design, of this picture of NaroLfton crossine THe ALps, we gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and do not hesitate in pronouncing it a most mas- 
terly production. All the world is familiar with David's treatment of the 
same subject. Weconfess we never machadmired it as a work of Art ; 
in addition to which it is historically untrue, inasmuch as Napoleon did 

not caper across the Pass of St. Bernard mounted on his prancing war- 
horse. On two occasions—once in 1832, and again in 1835—seated at the 
hospitable board of the worthy old Monks of the Convent of St. Bernard, 
it has been our pleasant fortune to hear anecdotes of this celebrated pas- 
sage from the lips of those who personally assisted in it. We have no 
need, therefore, to refer to history to satisfy us that David’s picture is an 


allegory. We allude to it only to say that Delaroche’s is as unlike it as it 
may well be. 


Bestriding a rough and sorry mule, enveloped in his grey surtout, with 
bis right hand thrust into his breast as though for warmth, and his left 
on the pommel! of the saddle (where many a better horseman keeps it 
who rides for the first time up precipitous paths,) General Bonaparte 
might be mistaken for any officer of his army, save in the contour of that 
immortal head, and the unmistakable expression of that face—the theme 
of sculptor and of painter—the ornament, through half the world, of pal- 
ace walls and cottage shelves. Foreground there is none, nor much dis- 
tant background. Barely is there space between the principal figure 
and the precipice behind it for the peasant-guide, who is partially con- 
cealed by the mule. On one side, indeed, there is a glance at the savage 
scenery of the Alps, and a glimpse of two soldierly figures that seem buf- 
feting with @olus himself. But these accessories are all toned down. 
They are, as it were, but foot-notes illustrating the text, and detract not 
a whit from its importance. Of these are the steep pathway deep in 
snow—the icicles overhead—the rein, abandoned on the mule’s neck— 
the guide’s head resting on the same place—the drapery fluttering in the 
blast. Every trifle shows a close attention to the minutest details, never 
orgotten by the greatest masters, never thrust forward out of place. 

Calm and somewhat stern, full of deep thought, and high resolve, and 
concentrated energy, the expression of Napoleon's face is rather that of 
one abstractedly musing, than of one who is bending his attention to the 
difficulties and the dangers that beset him. The eagle eye is there—but 
the eagle is at rest. In short, it is beautiful exceedingly; it will arrest 
the notice of the frivolous, and rivet that of the thoughtful beholder. It 
is the centre of attraction in the picture—its alpha and its omega. 

As a work of Art the chief charm of the painting is its truth and sim- 

plicity—its entire freedom from trick and tinsel. The colouring is grave, 
and harmonizes with the subject. The drawing is correct. Landseer 
would have thrown more expression into the head of the mule; but it 
would still have been only a mule’s head, well painted. Landseer would 
have given us two portraits—the mule’s and Napoleon's. Delaroche has 
given but one. Who that saw the First Consul on that memorable day 
would have wasted a look upon the other ? 
Beguiled by this agreeable topic, we are running on too far. We will 
only further say that this masterpiece must be seen, and will be greatly 
admired. For some of those who rush to exhibitions, we venture a little 
hint, altogether needless to those who enjoy the Arts. Stop the excla- 
mation, “ Dear me!” and “Oh! my!” that rises involuntarily to your 
lips. Take a seat quietly on the bench before you for five minutes—look 
earnestly at the picture—and if at the end of that time you do not pro- 
nounce it a fine one, we should not succeed in persuading you to think it 
so by another column of praise. 





Farr or tae American Institute.—This, the twenty-first exhibition 
of American progress in the Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, has been 
open during the last ten days at Castle Garden in this city. It has been 
thronged with visitors to such a degree as to interfere with a quiet ex 
amination of the countless articles exposed to notice. Countless we 
should not say, for the catalogue before us enumerates them, and they are 
no less than two thousand and twelve in number, exclusive of any sun- 
dries, edible, horticultural, and floral. 

In this vast miscellany are samples of things, useful and ornamental, 
great and small, jumbled together ia the drollest order. We have the 
modei of a dry dock at Brooklyn that will hold a seventy-four—of a 
hat-case from West Broadway for the covering of the human cranium—an 
omnibus and a bee-hive—a dentist’s lathe and a saw-mil!—flutes and flint 
mill-stones—steam engines and flies for trout-fishing. Here we find the 
life-boat of the ship New World, so lately used in saving human life from 
destruction at the burning ot the Ocean Monarch—there, a silk andjvelvet 
quilt, made bya young lady in New Jersey. Corn-shollers and cooking 
apparatas harmonize better; whilst the elements are fitly represented by 
a gasometer, an air-pump,; and a water-hose. A five gallon keg and arti- 
ficial flowers; cameos and hydraulic presses; steam,bed-bug,annihilators 
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these are but specimens, token at random from the catalogue, that might 
be multiplied ad infinitum. ; 

To be serious, it is an interesting sight to see these varied productions 
of a people eminently inventive, ingenious, and practical. Nor is it less 
interesting to watch the grave and earnest looks of the visitors, and to 
compare them with one’s reminiscences of the idle gazers who fill so 
many exhibition rooms in the old world. A walk through the fair cannot 
fail to give wholesome entertainment to those who visit it with their 
minds’ eyes open. 

Lest it be thought that we take our notions only from a sight of the 
catalogue, we will mention one article that especially excited our notice 
at the fair itself. It was a frame-work boat, extending to receive an out- 
ward covering of india-rubber, and capable of being closed up into a 
small and portable form. One capable of carrying safely six or eight 
men, we were assured, weighed less than forty pounds. What an inven. 
tion for voyagers who have to traverse regions in which it is necessary to 
carry their own means of crossing rivers, and for those who navigate 
small craft at sea ! 


Tue Germasts Soctety.—This associated band of instramental musi- 
cians, recently arrived from Europe, have been giving concerts through 
the week at the Tabernacle. Their performance is of the same character 
as that of the Steyermarkische Company, but with the same admirable 
ensemble, we find in the new-comers a much greater delicacy and a far 
more finished execution. There has been so much of this instrumental 
music lately in New York, that the Germania Band lias not attracted the 
full houses it deserves. It must, however, gradually win its way into 
public regard; for we may add, that without consulting the programme, 
acasual visitor to the Tabernacle on any evening of their performance 

will be sure to hear some good music excellently well played. 








That excellent weekly paper, the Literary World, has passed into new 
hands, having been purchased by Messrs. E. A. and G. L. Dnyckinck. 
The former of these gentlemen resumes its Editorial controul, Mr. C. F. 
Hoffman retiring from it. Whilst we congratulate Mr. Hoffman on this 
cessation from his labours, we venture to express a hope that his scholarly 
acquirements and poetic fancy will now be devoted to some less transitory 
branch of literature. 





Dr. Morrill made a successful balloon ascent on Wednesday afternoon, from the 
site of Niblo's Gardens, in this city. He came down safely in the water between 
Sandy Hook and the light-ship, twenty-five miles from New Yokr, He was taken on 
shore without accident—The Royal Mail Steamship Severn arrived here from 
St. Thomas and Bermuda os morning. Sir W. Colebrooke, the newly- 
=P. inted Governor of the Windward Islands, had arrived at Barbadoes. St. 

n, N. B., and Boston will soon be united in telegraphic communivation, via 
Calais, Maine. From St. John to Halifax N.S., another line will probably be 
completed in the spring, putting Halifax and New Orleans within the reach of this 
marvellous despatch.——There have been heavy and destructive fires lately at 
Pensacola, Florida, and at Paterson, New Jersey, Yesterday evening, also, one 
was reported to have taken place at Nashville, New Hampshire. Large amounts 
of property have been destroyed in these disasters. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Montreat, Oct. 10, 1848. 

We are once again in the enjoyment of cool, bracing, sun-shining, Cana- 
dian tall weather, and men consequently begin to feel and look less des- 
pondingly than they had for some time. Our ports and wharves show 
evident signs of life, and business has recovered much of its wonted as- 
pect at this season of the year. 

The last Official Gazette contains a proclamation calling the Provincial 
Legislature together on the 16th of November, but not for the despatch of 
business. But it is said that an Extra Gazette will immediately appear 
appoiuting the 22nd November as the day on which Parliament is actually 
to meet. This will enable members to reach the capital before the close 
of the navigation, a matter of nosmall importance to those who have to 
come from a long distance. 

The only public question mooted here at present is that of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, on which the newspapers and their correspondents are expen- 
ding much ink ; and the desire that those Laws should be immediately 
repealed is becoming stronger and stronger. It is probable enough that 
the importance of this change is exaggerated—at least as to its immediate 
results—but thatit would be benelicial to us can only be called in ques- 
tion by those eccentric or bigoted politicians who, if they had nothing 
else to oppose, would set their right hands to quarrel with their left. 

It is said that the recent falling off in the trade of Montreal and the St. 
Lawrence has had such an effect on the members of the administration 
that they contemplate the revival of the Differential duties which were 
done away with a short time ago. It is supposed, however, that they 
will take a new form, and that instead of imposing an additional duty on 
goods coming into the Province by any other than the St. Lawrence a 
certain per centage (20 per cent is spoken of ) will be allowed as a draw- 
back ia favour of the St. Lawrence route. I should not have been sorry 
to have seen this attempted when the old Differential duties were repeal- 
ed; but a retrograde movement is always a difficult one; and the Free 
Traders will, beyond a doubt, be exceedingly wrath at their friends in 
the Ministry. The Upper Canadians too will look with an unfavourable 
eye on the measure. 


A number of clerks and other Government employés have lately been 
dismissed from some of the Departments, especially that of Public Works. 
Thece dismiseals have had nothing to do with politics; but are called for 
by the exigencies of the times, and in fact are both wise and necessary. 

The Provincial Agricultural Show commenced at Cobourg, C. W., on 
Thursday the 5th instant, aud went off well. 

Quebec is likely to suffer much this winter from the slackness of the 
ship-buiiding business, which usually gives employment to several thou- 
sands of the French Canadian population. A number of the farmers or 
Habitans of the'same race are leaving the parishes below Quebec and 
emigrating to the neighbourhood of Buffalo this fall. Itis time, indeed, 
that they should remove somewhere, as many of those parishes are far 
too densely peopled, and the continual sub-division of land, without an 
outlet for the superabundant population, has created as great a proportion 
of paupers in the older settlements as are to be found in most portions of 
Europe. Until of late it was seldom indeed that the child of a Cana- 
dian farmer could be prevailed upon to leave his native place, and to exile 
him to a distance at which he could not see the parish church or hear the 
sound of its bell was to him one of the greatest punishments that could 
be inflicted upon him. Bat since the disturbances of 1837 and ’38 things 
have greatly altered iu this respect. In fact, it is donbttul if, for the last 
ten years, the population of French Lower Canada has at all increased 
in number, as it 38 supposed that the drain by emigration has fully 
equalled the increase by births. 

Yesterday, one of the cars, built for the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Railroad, passed through the city to the Longueil Terminus. It is of 
Montreal. manufacture, and very handsome, having the royal arms on 
the one side, and the city arms on the other. It is of great size, and a 
a dozen of such machines would be sufficient to transport a considera- 

e army. 

People are beginning to speculate on the state of parties as they shall 
exhibit themselves at the ensuing session of Parliament; and you may 
guess the condition of the ever powerful Conservative party of Eastern 
and W estern Canada, when the great question with them now is—who is 
the Conservative leader. McNab, Gugy, Sherwood, Gowan, has each his 
partizaus ; but the party in general seems little disposed to march through 
Coventry with any of them. 

When Mr. Gibbon Wakefield foretold that the union of the provinces 
‘was calculated to place great political power in the bands of the French 
Canadians, people shrugged their shoulders and laughed at him as a false 
w. het. From present appearances it turns out, however, that Mr. 

efield was right: indeed, matters bave turned out exactly as he said. 
By keeping united themselves, and taking advantage of the divisions 
amougst the Anglo-Saxon or English-speaking population, the French lead- 
ers have become masters of the Government,—for the Upper-Canada por- 
tion of the ministry could not for aday stand their ground except by their 
assistance. 

Still the French population is only about half a million out of a million 
and a half, which coustitutes the population of the whole Province. Ne- 
vertheless they have fairly and constitutionally achieved their present 
po ition, end should they continue to act with firmness and honesty of 






ees ond artificial eyes; 


some time, at 

Col. Gugy’s suits for libel inst several of the city newspapers is the 
chief sabe of remark in about the Montreal Ocurt House. There 
is much abuse going, and whatever the result may be, the pro of 
these suits causes a good deal of amusement. r. P. 





Orama. 


Insutt to tux Press.—Before going into our usual comments on 
theatrical affairs, we have a word to say on a subject that may be of 
interest to some of our contemporaries, as it has been an annoyance to 
ourselves. It is known to many of our readers in this city, and we 
believe pretty generally amongst persons connected with the Stage, that 
the dramatic articles in this journal have been written for several years 
past, and still are written by Professor Hows. We believe, moreover, 
that this exceedingly thankless task has been fulfilled by Mr. Hows with 
judgment and impartiality—in a manner acceptable to our subscribers, 
and creditable to himself. The Press in general, and the Albion in parti- 
cular, have been publicly and grossly insulted by Mr. Niblo. The oceasion 
not admitting of private reparation, and no apology having been offered, 
nothing is left for us but to make public complaint. 

In advertising Mr. Macready’s appearance, Mr. Niblo put out a notice 
that the usual privileges were suspended ; and Mr. Hows, feeling doubt- 
ful how far this might apply to himself as representative of the Albion, 
went to the box office on the morning of the first performance, was in- 
formed that he would be admitted on presenting his card, and accordingly 
passed into the Opera House, with the usual nod of recognition, on the 
evening of that day. This was on the Wednesday of last week. On 
the Friday following, Mr. Macready’s second night, Mr. Hows, fairly pre- 
suming on his acknowledged right, presented his card at the entrance, 
but was met by Mr. Niblo himself with a flat refusal of free admission, 
accompanied by some coarse remark about the papers in which he does 
not advertise. Mr. Hows paid for a ticket and passed in. 

Mr. Niblo, in the exercise of his judgment, has an undoubted right to 
give or withhold free admission to hia theatre to and trom such journals, 
or such representatives of them, as he thinks fit. In the exercise of his 
despotic authority, he has also unquestionable right to repudiate on Fri- 
day night, himself, what those in his employ held to be good on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday. But Mr. Niblo has no right whatever to submit a 
gentleman to the indignity of being arrested at the crowded entrance of 
a theatre, as though be were endeavouring to pass in with a forged ticket, 
or under false pretences. If Mr. Niblo purposed revoking the free ad- 
mission distinctly accorded to Mr. Hows on behalf of the Aldion, he was 
bound in common decency to send notice to our office to that effect. This 
might be a small matter for a great manager to attend to, but it is no small 
matter to put public insult upon any individual ; and we repeat our charge 
that Mr. Niblo has been guilty of this outrage. The insult is not in the 
thing done, but in the time, place, and manner of doing it. 

So far, Mr. Niblo has been a clear gainer of the price of two tickets of 
admission—one on the occasion under notice, and another at the first per- 
formance of King Lear. He may gain a trifle more; for Mr. Hows 
will not allow his personal feelings to interfere with his duties to the 
Albion. He will continue his criticisms when anything of novelty or in- 
terest is brought forward at any theatre under Mr. Niblo’s management ; 
and we shall not be altogether ruined by paying for his tickets. We re- 
spectfully, however, suggest to other critics the propriety of haviug their 
treaties for free admission, made in the box-office, ratified by the high con- 
tracting party himself, lest they too should experience the affront to which 
Mr. Hows has been subjected. 








Whether Mr. Niblo has been courteous and judicious in selecting the 
Albion tor an insult offered to that portion of the press which is not honour- 
ed by his advertising patronage, we shall not stay to enquire. Mr Niblo 
may possibly consider free admission as part payment for advertisements, 
or as a retaining-fee for puffs ; but with a love of the Dramatic Art for its 
own sake, and a sincere desire to tell the truth to our readers, we look 
a little above and beyond Mr. Niblo’s nice calculations.—Ediior Albion, 


Mr. Macreapy'’s Lean.—The acute Charles Lamb has said, that 
“ Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage,” and that 
no actor can personate the character truly. Hud he lived to witness Mr. 
Macready’s veritable embodiment of the character, as we saw it on Wed- 
nesday evening, we think that the able critic would have re-considered 
his opinion. Lamb asserts, in his own quaint style, that the only impres- 
sion which the acting of Lear produced on him was “ Seeing an old man 
tottering about the stage with a walking stick, turned out of doors by 
his daughters on a rainy night; and that the only feeling excited in his 
mind, was a desire to take the old man into shelter and relieve him.’’ 

Tnis may be a severe but true picture of the usual stage representa- 
tions of Lear; but suchis not the Lear as rendered by Mr Macready. 
Nor do we know whether we can adequately convey our impressions as 
palpably to our readers as they are visibly incorporated into our mind 
by the transcendent powers of Mr. Macready’s acting of the part. 

The great feature of this artist’s personation of Lear is, that it is so per- 
fectly natural, so truly the character drawn by Shakspeare,—with all its 
intellectuality and all its passion, passing through the gradations of its 
“living marty rdom”—that although the spectator is charmed and astouish- 
ed at the consumate skill of the artist, we believe the sympathy for the 
man Lear, is the paramount and predominant feeling produced on the 
mind of those who have witnessed this almost faultless specimen of his- 
trionic excellence. And we hold, that this impression is elicited, not alone 
by the just and true rendering of the text, and the filling in by appropri- 
ate looks and tones a picture at once artistical and effective. No: these 
would be but the mere reading or acting of the part! But there is a 
sublime identification of Lear, in Mr. Macready’s personation that is al- 
most painfully oppressive from its very closeness to nature, and conse 
quently to reality. 

Mr. Macready wisely discards “ the tottering gait and the walking- 
stick.” He enters in the first scene, ‘every inch a king’’—a picturesque 
embodiment of “ green old age,” abrupt, authoritative, and techy to his 
dependents—affectionate and confiding to his daughters. This scene was 
rendered inexpressibly touching by the tenderness he throws into the 
opening colloquy with Cordelia, marking distinctly the special filial love, 
indicated in the passage— 


“ Now our joy, 
Although our last, and least.” 


The hur t affection breathed through the delivery of 
“ How ? how, Cordelia ? mend your speech a little, 

Lest you may mar your fortune—” 
and the subsequent lines, until the final conviction of her unworthiness 
strikes upon his heart ; and he exclaims in the depth of mortified fatherly 
love— 

“ Let it be so: thy truth, then, be thy dower.” 
These passages were all so natural, and withal so entirely original, that 
we may place them among the foremost of the collections of gems Mr. 
Macready has concentrated around his personation of this wondertul 
creation. 

The outbreaks of rage and passion were given strikingly, but ‘‘ tem 
pered.” Here is Mr. Macready’s excellence. He does not “tear a pas- 
sion to rags.” 

His visit to Goneril was also marked with new and striking beauties. 


purpose towards all classes and races they are likely to retain power, for 





He comes in gaily as from hunting, engages his disguised friend Kent 
with kingly condescension, bandies “ quiddities” with his « poor foo)” 
is gay and confiding, until the lack of courtesy from his daughter ig 
pressed upon his mind; and this comes gradually and naturally. He js 
unwilling to doubt the duty and affection of his “ eldest born ;” he com. 
bats his convictions, when Goneril unmasks herself ; and even the terrible 
curse appears to be given unwillingly, or at least is extracted impulsive. 
ly. Its effect was made awfully elfective by these touches of genuine 
nature; it was anatomizing, as it were, the very heart-strings of that love 
which perhaps parents can alone experience. This delicate and truthful 
conception was rendered equally striking in the subsequent scene with 
Regan—his touching appeals—his fitful explosions of rage—the {in,) 
abandonm-nt of the “ unnatural hags”—and the last electric burst— 

“T shall go mad !” 
were alla sustained succession of life-like effects, in which consum mate 
art was made to become the true expositor of nature. There was one 
point Mr. Maccready makes in this scene that is exquisitely beautiful, 
When all is ended between him and his daughters, he sees the Fool, and 
in a burst of convulsive agony he clings to the faithful boy as to his only 
hope. It wasastroke almost beyond the reach of art—and yet it was 
rendered with intense and truly natural expression. 

The awful defiance of the elements at the beginning of the third act, 
was a master-piece of sublimity; we trust that some artist may be in- 
spired with a desire to transfix it to canvas. It forms a magnificent study 
for any painter. The development of the ugsdness is a great feature in 
Mr. Macready’s hands—you may trace its gradations from rage to des- 
pair, until the miagled passions are fused into the eomplete “ unsettling 
of his wits,” leaving, however, the intellectual reasoning powers almost 
unteuched. 

Mr. Macready marks all these difficult, and almost unapproachable 
points in Lear, as far as stage delineation goes, with a truthfulness en- 
tirely unsurpassed. We have seen these great features of the character 
given with judgement, the text well analysed, and effectively rendered, 
and certain artistical effects produced—but this hovering between reason 
and madness—this immethodical reasoning, under the influence of insan- 
ity, we have never before seen so naturally rendered as by Mr. Macready. 
And here we may observe, that his execution, in these or any other 
scenes of Lear, is not a series of brilliant points, and electric passa ges. 
It is in the continuous well governed whole that he transcends. We can 
readily imagine that Mr. Macready will suffer in the estimation of sume 
play-goers—in a comparison with other representatives of the part—from 
the absence in his personation of many ot the stereotyped effects usually 
produced in Lear. But his Lear must not be measured by these stand- 
ards, however great they may be. We must go direct to Shakspeare, 
and with almost child-like simplicity, we must search there—and we 
then shall be better able to appreciate the truthfulness and power, 
with which this real actor has embodied the unequalled conception 
of the Poet. 


The scene with Cordelia in the Fifth act was beautifully executed ; 
the gradually awakening power of the mind, and the thrilling recoguition 
of Cordelia, were gems in their way. Mr. Macready has struck out a 
new conception in this scene, strikingly original—you see from the first 
moment that he catches sight of his daughter, that he has partially re- 
cognized her; the wild fitful gaze is ever upon her—his thoughts are 
ouly occupied by her—uantil doubt is swallowed ap in certainty—and he 
breaks forth rapturously with the usual stage point :— 

“Do not laugh at me, 
For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my ehild Cordelia.” 

The whole conception of this scene is marked with that peculiar sug- 
gestive faculty, which we have taken frequent occasions to notice, as 
being one of the chief characteristics of Macready’s acting. 

The final scene where Lear enters bearing the dead body of Cordelia, 
was in keeping with the whole previous performance; it was sublime in 
its horror, magnificent as a mere specimen of transcendant art, and the 
curtain fell, to perhaps one of the most heartfelt torrents of applause, that 
ever echoed in the walls of the Astor Opera house. 

We owe Mr. Macready obligations for restoring to us the original text 
of Shakspeare, judiciously curtailed and arranged by himself. We un- 
derstand that he purposes at some early period to give to the world 
an Edition of Shakspeare’s plays from his acting copies. Such a work will 
be a valuable addition to Dramatic Literature—in the case of Lear es- 
pecially so, for the monstrous perversion of Tate has too long held posses, 
sion of the stage ; and while witnessing the superiority of the real text of 
Shakspeare on Wednesday we felt some compunctions of conscience, 
that we had lately, unwillingly however, assisted in perpetuating the muti- 
lated yersion of Nahum Tate, by incorporating it into the Modern Stan- 
dard Drama, although from the character of that work, we are compelled 
to give the usually adopted acting version of the play selected for pub- 
lication. 


Park Treatre.—Mr. Hamblin is gradually restoring its original pres- 
tige to “ Old Drury.” ’ 

The Montplaisir ¢roupe, has proved eminently successful, and we un- 
derstand that a new grand Ballét is nearly ready for representation. The 
engagement of Madame Bishop was another fortunate stroke of manage- 
ment; this delightful and finished vocalist has been charming a succes- 
sion of crowded houses during the week. Last night was appropriated 
for her benefit, when a new burlesque sketch, written for the occasion 
by Mr. Brougham was produced, called La Sfogato ; we shall notice it in 
our next. 

We must give ample praise to the excellent manner in which the vaude. 
villes, farces, &c., have been produced at this House lately. These have 
been given in a quiet artistic manuer quite in the old Park style, and the 
talents of the real artists in the company have been fairly brought int» 
requisition. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. R. Blake appeared on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, in his unrivalled character of Jesse Rural, and elicited the 
warmest applause, for his truly natural and beautiful execution, from 
highly respectable and appreciative, although not crowded audiences- 
The cast and appointments of the piece were, as usual at this house, 00 
exceptionable. The Seguin troupe commenced an engagement on W ed 
nesday in the Bohemian Girl, beautifully put upon the stage. This ta- 
lented troupe of vocalists is now exceedingly strong. Mr. Leach and 
Mr. Holman, are valuable aids, and Mrs. Phillips is also a useful aud efti- 
cient support. A series of favourite operas are to be given during the 
eugagement. 

Burton’s Turatre.—A new local sketch, called “ New York in Slices,” 
has proved another hit. It is well written, and the local hits ere pointed 
and witty. Of its class we consider it one of the best. 

Several novelties .re announced as being in preparation. 


” > 
Otymerc Taeatre.—* Lola Montes,” and ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” are 
mas A : : : , i e 
still running their successful career, in both of which Miss Gannon 1s th 
-e. The“ . + Oh forde iec a new 
great feature. The “ great tragedian” has afforde d the subject for: 


extravaganza at this house, but it is but a sorry pointless affair. 
We perceive that Mitchell has a new mythological burletta in prep3ta- 
tion for Monday next. 
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Chief these leaders was the prisoner, who wore a red belt round 


is waist. He was observed in the thickest of the frightful scenes, 
was detected, in company of another man and a woman, in pillaging 4 


mber of costly articles, : , 
ouThe secoud charge, was that the prisoner had written to the Marquis 
de Nicolai, threatening that if he did not put a sum of 3,500. under the 

cochére of his house at a particular hour, his chateau in the country 
should be burned down by a gang of forgats. The prisoner. in anaes 
questions put to him, said, that he had gone by the names of Vicomte de 
Ribeyrolles and Baron de Latour, partly because he had been condemn- 
edto imprisonment in early life under his own name of Robert, partly 
because he got on better in the world and succeeded better among wo- 
men. His imprisonment, he said, had cdtrupted him, and on leaving gaol 
he again fellinto crime. “ But,” said he, “ God did not abandon me. I 
met with an Baglish woman who knew my life, but did not reject me. 
She was to me what Madame de Warennes was to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. I have devoted my life to her. With her I have travelled thro ugh 
England and Germany, and my heart, whatever may arrive, will always 
be hers.” After answering some questions relative to a key of the Mar- 
quis de Nicolai’s house which he had obtained, after which aconsiderable 
robbery was committed, the prisoner went on to say that he went to 
Neuilly on the 25th of February with between 5,000 and 6,000 persons, 
and that the Chateau was burning when he arrived. He remained there 
two hours, and the next day went to St. Cloud. He denied that he had 
excited the people to devastate and burn Neuilly, though the President 
warned him that he had been recognized by several persons ; and he 
also denied that he had endeavoured to excite the people to go and burn 
down the Chateau of St. Cloud. seit.” 

Being asked what a paper fuund on him with the inscription “ Boulog- 
ne, Laferriére en Brie, Chateau Rothschild !”’ meant, he could not or 
would not say, neither would he say whether he had written it; but if 
he had, he said, he had probably done so to know how to speil M. de 
Rothschild’s name. The President, however, told him that he had most 
likely written the note in order that he might send a letter to M. de 
Rothschild similar to that he had sent to M. de Nicolai. The letter to the 
latter gentleman was then read, and the prisoner admitted having writ- 
ten and sent it. The letter, as set forth in the indictment, threatened M. 
de Nicolai that his chateau at Montfermeil should be burned down, as 
had been that of M. de Rothschild at Suresne, if he did not deposit 3,500f. 
under his porte cochére. The prisoner went at the time he had fixed to 

et the money, but instead of receiving the cash was captured by the po- 
ice. The witnesses were then called, and they gave some curious de- 
tails as to the devastation of the Chateau of Neuilly. 

M Aubert, formerly régisseur of the Chatean, stated, that after the sol - 
diers had gone away he remained with only about fifty persons, and as 
they could not hope to resist the émeuée they put aside their arms. At 
first the people were orderly, but the devastation afterwards commenced, 
aud was carried on in spite of the exertions of a number of energetic 
men who threatened the thieves with death. The floors soon became 
etrewed with the necks of bottles, broken glass, and the remnants of de- 
struction. The next day the witness went to the chateau with Geveral 
Ordener, and the General, though he had seen many fields of battle, 
wept at the sight of the horrible destruction which had been effected. 
‘In the cellars,’’ said the witness, ‘we found dead men with their faces 
lying in wine; others so drunk that they could not stand upright; others 
who had to be pushed on like blocks or brutes. There had been 90,000 
bottles and 1,200 casks in the cellar, but only 160 bottles and 600 casks 
remained.’’ A number of other witnesses described the dreadful devasta- 
tion. One who distinguished himself in opposing the work of destruction, 
said that he had been attacked by some of the drunken men, and rolled 
among the broken glass; *‘but,” said he, “I killed one, wounded an- 
other, and the third ran away!” A powerful woman, who had been 
armed with a sword, deposed that she had prevented the chief gardener’s 
house from being burned down, but the President told her that her con- 
duct in the course of the devastation had not been right; and he added, 
«Frightful things occurred; at a moment at which most infamous scenes 
were taking place in one of the chambers, the bed, the ceiling, and the 
floor gave way, as if by the punishment.of Heaven, and all disappeared !” 
A witness said that many persons were burned to death, aud that the 
most abominable orgies took place on the beds of the King, Queen, and 
Madame Adelaide. Some polytechnic students and others attempted, at 
the risk of their lives, to check the frightful profanation, but could not 
succeed. Several witnesses swore positively to the prisoner having acted 
as a leader in the devastation, and having shouted, “ All must be burnt! 
all must be burnt!” The prisoner’s advocate delivered an earnest address 
to the jury, and implored them not to declare him guilty of having taken 
part in the burning and devastation of the Chateau, as he said such a ver- 
dict would send him to the scaffold. The jury, notwithetanding the evi- 
dence, brought in a verdict of acquittal on that part of the charge; but 
the prisoner was convicted of sending a threatening letter to M. de Nico- 
lai, with the intention of extorting money, and was sentenced to 10 years 
hard labour at the hulks.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





Ercuines sy Her Masesty anp THE Prince Consort.—The great in- 
terest which every loyal subject of Her Majesty cannot fail to feel in all 
that relates to works of art executed by the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, induces us to refer to one of the most interesting col- 
lectious of etchings which ever came under our notice the whole of which 
have been executed by her Majesty and the Prince Consort. We under- 
stand that this perfectly unique collection will shortly be exhibited to the 

ublic, and thus enable the whole nation to form an opinion of Her Ma- 
Jjesty’s and the Prince Consort’s great merits in a branch of the fine arts in 
which it is so difficult to excel. That both the Queen and the Prince rank 
very high in this department of art, their united and separate productions 
(nearly 100) most amply testify. This collection (commencing with the 
two first specimens, both of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert) embraces portraits of the Prince, the Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
cess Royal, and of other members of the Royal Family and personal 
friends of the Sovereign, many of which were drawn by her Majesty from 
life, and afterwards transferred to copper, and most admirably etched by 
the Queen and his Royal Highness. It also contains portraits of the 
favourite dogs of the Queen and the Prince, taken by the Royal artists 
from life; etchings frem many old and rare engravings in the possession 
of Her Majesty, several from the original designs of the Queen and his 
po he wp representing warriors, the heads of animals and birds, 
and historical and domestic subjects; and a variety of interesting works 
(some from original drawings by Landseer and other esteemed artists), 
the whole being of a character which cannot fail to interest all loyal sub- 
jects, when it is considered that the entire series are the resultof the 
artistic labours of her Majesty and the Prince Consort. All of these 
works contain the autographs of the Queen or the Prince (as they are re- 
spectively executed ), with the dates when they were finished. The first 
two etchings (which, as their very earliest efforts, indicate considerable 
judgment and skill on the part of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness) 
both have date, “ August 28. 1840.” There are several portraits of the 
Princess Royal, taken from life by Her Majesty, previously to her being 
weaned ; and, up to a more mature period, representing her Royal High- 
ness in the arms of her nurse, playing and rolling on the carpet with her 
doll and other toys, amusing herself with the Prince of Wales, and por- 
traying other domestic and interesting scenes in the Royal nursery. Some 
of the heads executed by the Prince Consort are of a very Rembrandtish 
character, partaking greatly of the spirit and freedom of the etchings of 
that celebrated artist. We may have time again to refer to this Royal 
and interesting collection.— Berkshire paper. 





Tueatrica, Manacers.—Berlioz, the French musical composer, is 
known also as a critic, and occasionally contributes to the Paris Journals 
piquant articles on musical and dramatic subjects. The following is a fair 
specimen of his style. 

‘* Managers are the same all the world over. N othing equals their sa- 
gacity iu discovering platitudes, unless it be their instinctive aversion for 
works supposed guilty of finesse of style, grandeur, or originaly. ** * * 
Ihave asked myself one thousand times why the generality in every coun- 
try show such marked predilection for all that which real artists, cultiva- 
ted intelligences, and even a portion of the public, persist in regarding as 
the results of the poorest industr —productions of which the workman- 
ae is no better than the materials, and the duration of which is in gen- 
eral so limited. Itis not that platitudes constantly obtain greater success 
than fine works i—we see often the contrary. Neither is it that thought- 
ful compositions entail greater expense than the old threadbare things :— 
the contrary is often the case. It may simply arise from this, that the one 
class demand from every creature in the theatre, from the manager down 
to the prompter, study, attention, patience,—from some individuals even 
pee rm talent, inspiration; whereas the other, made up expressly for 
the indolent, the mediocre, the superficial, the ignorant or the imbecile, 
find naturally a great number of advocates. Now, a manager loves, be- 
yous everything, things which bring him in the good words and satisfied 

ooks of his minister8—things which every one knows without having 


learnt them—which disturb no accepted idea or habit—which follow 


gently the current of prejudices—which 





too much time to be put intoexecution. * * Yet more, there be managers 
ambitious of doing everything themselves,—who, on that account alone, 
are hostile to people ill-advised enough to present works which there is 
no putting on the stage without the author's assistance. The importance 
which these indiscreet authors acquire being gained at a manager’s ex- 
pense, the latter endure it, as though it were an wary ont * * Then, 
there are such things to be found as monomaniac—I their pardon, 

philist 3; persons who, above everything else, love acer- 
tain direction of ideas,—a certain historical epoch—certain costumes and 
certain scenic effects—a certain singer—a certain dancer—or a certain 
something else. Nomatter if it be dragged in neck and heels, they must 
have their fancy somewhere! The fancy of M. Duponchel, the Director 
of the Opera, was, is, and will be a cardinal in a scarlet hat, under a cano- 
py. Operas, without a cardinal, a hat, or a canopy, have not the slighest 
attraction for him. * * I do not allude to his passion for horses, since so 
deep a passion amounts to the respectable.” 








Tue Great Britats Steamsuir.—This celebrated vessel was put up 
for sale by auction at Liverpool on the 11th ult. Mr. Currie, the auc- 
tioneer, said he was instructed to put the vessel up at a certain price, for 
the parties by whom he was employed, but he should prefer an offer from 
the company present. Some time having elapsed, the auctioneer informed 
those present that £20,000 were offered for her. Another pause then en- 
sued, when hesaid he should take her in, on account of the owners, at £ 40,- 
000. During the p ss of the sale it was stated in the room that if from 
£30,000 to £35,000 been bid for the vessel, she would have been 
sold. The Great Britain originally cost £125,000. It is said she can be 
restored to her original condition and fitted with machinery for a compa- 
ratively moderate sum, and that she would make an excellent transport, 
or an emigrant ship. 
Inish Trape since THE Untoy.—Nothing can be more false than the 
assertion that the trade of Ireland has declined since the union. It ap- 
pears from Parliamentary returns that the tonnage of shipping three years 
before the union was 112,333, while in 1842 it reached 569,304, showing 
an increase of 456,971 tons. In 1823 there were no steam vessels in the 
coasting trade of Ireland, but in 1836, which is the date of the last 
official returns, the tonnage entered inward amounted to 579,395 ; since 
that period there can be no doubt that the increase has been very con- 
siderable. It is not true that the linen trade was destroyed by the union- 
It appears from Moreau’s tables, that from 1781 to 1800 there were export- 
ed 678,798,721 yards of linen, while from 1802 to 1821 the quantity was 
832,403,860 yards, showing an increase of 153,605,139 yards. Were we 
not fearful of fatiguing our readers with a lengthened enumeration of 
figures, we could give statistical evidence of the vast increase iu the con- 
sumption of tea, sugar, hops, tobacco, coals, drapery, &c.,and indeed of 
almost every commodity.— Douglas Jerrold. 








Evits Inrtictep on IneLanp sy THE Saxon.—Out of £52,000,000 of 
imperial taxation annually levied in the United Kingdom, scarcely more 
than $4,500,000 is raised in Ireland. Toward the a navy Ireland con- 
tributed £8,085 in 1846, and yet she enjoys the ful! benefit of the fleet. 
She is charged nothing for the maintenance of our colonial establishments, 
though she participates in their advantages. She does not pay any as- 
sessed taxes, or stamp duties on stage carriages or railways; she is free 
from any tax on soap, bricks, hops, post horse duties, windows, servants 
horses, carriages ; she is exempt from the property and income tax. It is 
clear, then, that the Anglo-Saxon has not been guilty of fiscal injustice to 
Ireland.— Ibid. 


Tue Missinc Pranet.—The only sittings of the Academy of late in 
which there was anything worth recording, and even this was not of a 
practical character, were those of the 29th ult. and the llth inst. On 
the former day M. Babinet made a communication respecting the planet 
Neptune, which had been generally called M. Leverrier’s planet, the dis- 
covery of it having, as it was said, been made by him from theoretical 
deductions, which astonished and delighted the scientific public. What 
M. Leverrier had inferred from the action on other planets of some body 
which ought to exist was verified, at least so it was thought at the time, 
by actual vision. Neptune was actually seen by other astronomers, and 
the honour of the theorist obtained additional lustre. But it appears from 
the communication of M. Babinet that this is not the planet of M. Lever- 
rier. He had placed his planet at a distance from the sun equal to 36 
times the limitof the terrestrial orbit; Neptune revolves at a distance 
equal to 30 times these limits, which makes a difference of nearly 200, 
000,000 ofleagues. M. Leverrier had assigned to his planet a body equal 
to 38 times thatef the earth. Neptune has only one-third of this volume. 
M. Leverrier had stated the revolution of his planet round the sun to 
take place in 217 years. Neptune performs its revolution in 164 years. 
Thus, then, Neptune is not M. Leverrier's planet, and all his theory as re- 
gards that planet falls to the ground. M. Leverrier may find another 
planet, but it will not answer the calculations which he had made for 
Neptune. In thesitting of the 14th M. Leverrier noticed the communi- 
cation of M. Babinet, and toa great extent admitted his ownerror. He 
complains, indeed, that much ot what he said was taken in too absolute 
a seuse, but he evinces much more candour than might have been expect- 
ed of adisappointed explorer. M. Leverrier may console himself with 
the reflectionthat, if he has not been so successful as he thought he had 
been, others might have been equally unsuccessful, and, as he has still 
before him an immense field for the exercise of observation and calcula- 
tion, we may hope that he will soon make some discovery which will re- 
move the vexation of his present disappointment—Paris paper, Sept 15¢h. 








Tue Cuotera 1n Russta.—The Gazette des T'ribunaux publishes a 
letter, dated St. Petersburgh, 10th ult., which gives an account of a dis- 
turbance which occurred in that city in consequence of the cholera hav- 
ing recommenced its ravages with increased severity, and particularly 
amongst the poorer classes. A report was circulated amongst the people, 
that the aristocracy had eta poison to cut them off. The troops 
were about to attack them, when the Emperor arrived on horseback, at- 
tended by a aingle aide-de-camp. The Emperor ordered the troops to 
fall back, and, ascending the barricade, he addressed the insurgents as 
follows .— 

“ The cholera, my children, is achastisement which God inflicts on men, and to 
which they must submit with resignation. All the reports of poisonings are pure 
falsehoods, invented by evil-minded persons, who are the enemies of the people.” 

The insurgents, who had cast themselves on their knees, and raised 
their hands, as in the attitude of prayer, when they perceived their Czar, 
remained silent with the exception of two who commenced a reply. The 
Czar ordered the insurgents to arrest those two men, and then command- 
ed the troops to return to their barracks. The insurgents immediatel 
delivered them up to the police. They demolished the barricades an 
separated ponseuhiy. 


A Frencu Invaston.—Some curiosity has been excited during the last 
few days by the appearance of a number of the French National Guards 
parading the streets and visiting the various edifices in this vast metropo- 
lis. They are evidently much pleased with the liberty cf John Bull and 
the independence which displays itself among all classes. The grand féte 
at Boulogne had attracted them to that pleasant seaport, and, as we have 
already stated, the directors of the South-Eastern Railway Company hav- 
ing reduced the fares during the festival, with return tickets, a great num- 
ber have taken advantage of a cheap trip from Boulogne to Folkestone 
and London before they march to their respective localities. Two hun- 
dred officers and privates arrived yesterday morning to see London and 
its lions, and others were to follow.— Globe, 22d Sept. 








Prince Albert, who is President of the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts and Manufactures, has been pleased to give two gold medals 
for competition during the ensuing sessions; the first, for the best account 
of any new and improved machinery or processes employed in the cul- 
tivation or preparation of sugar in the British Colonies, jt al to eco- 
nomise labour and increase production. The other, for the best cement 
for uniting glass, particularly for cementing glass pipes or glass roofs. 





_Piczon Expresses anD Srecutators.—For several weeks past, a com- 
bination of speculators have been in the habit of receiving news by the 
British steamers, at this port, in advance of the arrival of the boats. The 
plan, it is said, has been for two men to go on board the steamers at Hali- 
fax, with a small hand-case of types, and a box of pigeons. Having select- 
ed the news, it has been set up in their state-rooms and printed off on 
very thin paper, in the manner in which proofs are usually taken ina 
newspaper office ; these proofs were then attached to the pigeons, which 
were let loose from the window of the state room. 

The captains ot the Boston steamers have had their suspicions awakened 
as to the modus operandi, for some time, and had received instructions 
from the Cunard Directors to break up this express business by a pro- 
hibitory charge for the passage of the se On the passage of the 





Cambria from Halifax, the suspicions of Capt Harrison were confirmed, 
| by the discovery of a box of pigeons which were brought on board st Hali- 


hurt nobody’s amour propre— | fax, and which were seized on the refusal of the person having them in 





which reveal nobody’s incapacity —things, above all, which do net demand 





charge to the p-ice demanded for their passage. The : 
is, that os patiiamen who have made large investiments in carrier pigeons 
for the purpose of expressing news from Halifax, will find they have made 
a bad speculation-— Boston Daily Times. 





Anotuer Susrexsion Brince across THR NtaGaRa.— The Niagara 
Chronicle states that the project of constructing a suspension bridge 
across the Ni at Queenston, is again revived, and this time with every 
prospect of being carried out. Mr. Ellet, the engineer of the bridge at 
the Falls, und es to construct it for £10,000, snd will himself take one- 
fourth of the stock. This leaves £7,500 to be subscribed for, half of 
which has been already taken up on the American side, and a large por- 
tion of the other half on the Canada side of the river. 





SCRAPS CONDENSED FROM FRENCH PAPERS. 
The following is a concise profession of faith for a candidate seeking @ 
seat in the National Assembly—* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—and 
twenty-five francs a day !”’ ‘ 

A little anecdote is going the rounds, that shows the author of Monte 
Christo to be more Of a democrat than the T'rois Mousquetaires would 
lead one to sa . 

Alexander a8, with two friends, was boating one day lately on the 
Seine. Dumas rowed, one friend smoked, the other philosophized. 

“It’s very hot,” says one. 

“I’m very thirsty,’ says Dumas, “ and here’s a little grog-shop, let’s 

oin.” It was agreed ; they stepped ashore ; and whilst his companions 
foitered behind to fasten up the boat, Dumas entered the cabaret. 

There was one room only, and one table in it, that was occupied by a 
fellow in a smock frock. He himself was lolling at full length on the 
solitary bench. ; , 

“I beg your pardon,” says Dumas, ‘‘a little room, friend, if you please.” 

“What do you mean? room! it’s my table, and my bench!” 

“ There’s not much liberality, and still less fraternity in that notion.” 

“ Perhaps so, but its the fact.” ‘ 

‘Give me leave to call for a bottle, and take a drink with you.” 

“T don’t drink with chance comers-in.” 

“ The devil you don’t! you're proud, eh ?” 

“ Proud, or not, I only tipple with my equals, you old Mulatto!” 

The word was scarcely uttered, when a vigorous crack on the head 
sent the impudent rascal sprawling under the table. 

‘What's all this about?” cried one of the party coming in, ‘“‘ What are ° 
you doing there ?”’ ie . 

“Oh! nothing, nothing,” replied Dumas sitting quietly down, “I am 
only democratising an artstocrat!” 





Many drolleries were Pom pores at the late election in Paris. Nota 
bad idea was that of sending up an aeronaut in a balloon, who shook out 
thousands of little tickets inscribed with the name of M. Delessert, one of 
the unsuccessful candidates. The country bumpkins in particular toox 


these for an inspiration from above.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 





The superb steamship California sailed from this port on Friday, the 
6th inst., for Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, and other ports. She is intended to 
ply permanently between Panama and the Columbia river, touching at 
the various ports in Oregon and California. The California belongs to 
Messrs. Howland and Aspinwall of this city, who have, we believe, a 
Government contract for carrying the mails in connection with a line of 
steamers hence to Chagres. 





Tue CatastropHe At THe Fatis.—It has been very satisfactorily as” 
certained that the unfortunate man who met so sudden and awful a fate 
at the Falls on Sunday afternoon was Richard Leedom, of this city. We 
understand that he owned a boat on the river, answering the description 
of the one which went over the Falls, which he frequently used in fishing 
and sailing. He has not been seen or heard from since nei men 3 on 
which day he borrowed a rifle, and said he was going down the river hunt- 
ing, and there is every reason to believe that it was him who was seen to 
go over the Falls. He was ashoemaker by trade—about 35 years of age, 
without a family.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 4th. : 


The mansion which the Duke of Bedford is building at Ardsallagh, 
about twelve miles from Dublin, and which has been visited by his noble 
brother, the Premier, will cost upwards of £40,000. It is understood 
that his Grace, on the completion of the edifice, will occasionally reside 
on his Irish property. 

New Evettsu Cotnace.—Pieces of the valueof two shillings have been 
struck off at the mint, and will shortly be put in circulation. They are 
——- by Mr. Wyon, who has earned a high celebrity in this branch 
of art. 

Ksotty Pornt or Law.—Bett v. Derarigtp.—Evenine Costums aT 
THE OrerA.—This was an action tried in the Westminster County-court 
on the 19th ult., before D. C. Moylan, Esq., Judge.—It was brought 
by the plaintiff, an architect, against Mr. Edward Delafield, the proprie- 
tor of the Royal Italian Opera, to recover the sum of 10s. 6d., the value 
of an orchestra stall ticket, numbered 219.—Mr. Bell stated that on the 
23d of August he purchased a stall ticket for the orchestra, at the Opera 
Box-office, in Bow-street; but on presenting himself with itin the even- 
ing he was refused admission, on the ground that he was not in evening 
costume. He then demanded the return of his money, but it was refused. 
The next day he sent to the proprietor for his money; but he could 

et no redress; no money was returned, nor would any reason be given 
or it. The great objection to him was in consequence of wearing a frock- 
coat. The Judge said the proprietor had aright to make regulations with 
respect to dress, but no right to refuse te return money mn the 

resenting one of the tickets was not admitted. Mr. Bell said if he hat 

een aware of the regulations, or that they were so strict, he would not 
have gone. There was no other objection; it was only to his drese,— 
The Judge: Well, it seems to me that, as you purchased your ticket at 
the box-office, you are entitled to recover toatl the money you paid for 
it.—An order was then made for the payment of the money with costs 
forthwith. 

Navat AppoinTMENTS.—Admiralty, Sep. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines. 
A. C. Critchell, E. F. Pritchard, C. W. Carrington, J. J. Douglas, R.W.B. 
Hunt, F. R. Newton, J. F. Hawkey, E. Spry, and F. G. Pym, Gents., to 
be Second Lieutenants. 











Ositvary.—We regret to announce the death of the Right Hon. Henry 
Stanley, Earl of Rathdowne, which occurred on Wednesday, September 
20, at his seat Charleville, in the county of Wicklow, after a severe and 
protracted illness. His lordship was in his 64th year; and, dying without 
male issue—the earldom becomes extinct, but the viscounty of Monck 
passes to his brother, the Hon. Charles Monck. The late earl has left 
several daughters.—London Herald. 

We announce with regret the death of Russell Scott Taylor, Esq., the 
eldest son of the late John Edward Taylor, Esq., and one of the editors 
and proprietors of the Manchester Guardian. The disease that so sud- 
denly carried Mr. Taylor away was typhus fever. He was in his 24th 
year, and has left a widow ana one child.—Manchester Courier. 

Sir Ricuarp Leviner, Bart.—This respected gentleman dropped 
down dead, while walking in the grounds of his beautiful seat of Knock- 
drin Castle, on the 12th ult. Up to the fatal moment he appeared to be 
in his usual health. He had not quite reached his 63d year. Differi 
from the great majority of his class, Sir Richard resided constantly on 
estate ; and, by the extensive improvements he made on his demesne, as 
well as by his encouragement of agriculture, afforded employment and 
encouragement to the peasantry of the district. He was the first to in- 
troduce into the province of Leinster the manufacture of tiles for the 
rough draining, which have since been so extensively and so profitably 
used. He succeeded to the title at the decease of his father, Sir Charles, 
in 1796; and married, in 1810, Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Boothby, first Lord Radcliffe, by whom he had nine sons and two daugh- 
ters; the eldest of the former is the present Sir Richard Geerge Augustus 
Levinge, seventh baronet of Knockdrin Castle. 





HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 
i compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professurs 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will open a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
principle as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will be 
ven by Mr. HERZ. As the number of pupils will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
in their names to Messrs. ANDRE & CO., No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mn 
HERZ, No. 47 Warren street. 
The Academy will open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30, 


A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now aGutae at exceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able:goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comvrising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
BMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 











N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept 3—t7. 
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WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, comer of Gold, New York, | "FVHE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
GROADWAT, CORNER OF LEOUASD Sees’ Utes cumnes tdeegarereaeuhchtanndthdubtitaseingp eb candies T 'Soston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool calingat lif to lead 
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Teeading-Room is supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and | Cavtron.—The high charactor of these Pons, and their very extensive sale, has been the ore 












































































b . DeMRORs 66 6 bind 0 000 0hdn6 4060660 ccs eccc Ws DOM Cambrid....+-++ssee00eWm Harrigeg 
ai the more important pysediontontiiantions w the United States and Great Britain. cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public Acadia, J. Stone. 
admitted on the t uction of amember, 
brary is open from o'clock, A.M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from ee avail himself of that protection the laws jof the country See eeE Teenie catty 0 star wee ar their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 
Soclock A. M., ll lOP. : , extend to him. Captains 
Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from timetotime | 1) pursyence cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Gourt of Chancery of the Burope...ssecsereeeneeeeeEeG. LOtheres nena . sh New York, Wedsenoy, Sept. a. 
j Tr. seeececeseeds eoccccmpece bad L ’ , . 
OEY Eider of the Library Committee, PHILIP J. FORBES. | Sate of New York, an injunction aguinst one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- | Acadia -...\-.-wecverssss-d: Mowe, --;--4¢s.. | Boston, Wednesday, Oot 
. a OT _ Cart straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or | Coripria...........-...0.4.W.e Harrison....... “ Restos, Wednesday, Oct. 18th. 
: trade marks of Mr. Gillott, Britannia...+.++-+-re0004-W LAMEssseseceeees “ New York, We , Oct. 
MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, The public are hereby cautioned agains: purchasing any of these spurious articles, and SEROUS» -nos00essesensonsly | hema ea " pmaag egw hee ty - 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, ie | Manutrcturere and venders ms warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, 00 dis: | EuropaccccccccccgiccccceEyGhluithesswwss.. Boston, Wednesday, Nov. loth. 
take a limjted number of private ls during the winter months. For terms, &e instituted against them, f infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade Passage money 8120. 
apply at bis residence, No.5 Cottage oon Sdoors from Bleecker Street. Septié po ~” rah 4 nov & yg ke - ages bepend an amount for personal expenses. 
: ex e rgeon ‘ 
Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. for freight or passage, apply to #B. CUNARD, Jr. 
QUSSTEMBED. 774, IN CARPENTER’S ! PHILADELPHIA-—Engreved on [pp™"ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 - ed in sums to suit—for sale by | apis 38 Broadway. 
steel by H. 8. an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic desc RICHARD B 
Gon from the pen of the venerable Joun Abas. With an engraved Key desigual PiLLMAM MACLACHLAN, : pone NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Say apy ye Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs H. E. RAN M. 4 be Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
; a few copies on Paper $5. ot pee 7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. arranged for their sailing, from each port on the let, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
Orders with @ remittance enclosed eit by as a arin Sesto any part | , Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. | month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, +“ 
ce ene y M euehes Ame anadas Brunsw aptains. 4 rom Liverpool. 
Fhe United States. meow | ee ee exter rid ¢) Aug 21....Dec 21... Apr 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.'S LIFE INSURANCE. oa eed 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. x sooncnlll 
289 Broadway. : 4 ‘ 
Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M, Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. 35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
Sept 50—Sm ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. emt ~~ - $3,000,000. ; + 2h.. ‘i 96 
T° LET from the Ist of October, without board, good pariours and bed-rooms. Apply Sir Robert Alexander, Bart IRE aE Green, F = peraap i. 
at 28 Barclay Street. Sept oer Thocias Domes ot Sebastian Gh artes, Esq . 0,8 
in Cuttley, . ib . Paxton, Eaq. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY John Cox, Ee Denzil |. Thompso 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Rev. Wim. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weather M. BD. 
DMo8S. 224 MADAME BEKTEAU, No 43 Pierpoint Street, Broot!ym Heights, will, re- pen my, Reon deg mela ataraona Bonne clay. 
open their School on Monday, the Lith of September. é Physi ’ Septimus Wra _D. Richard Alsop 
This institution offers, besides the advantages to be found inthe best schools in New York. A ~? e 
cetad , “ ‘ Baakers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. Cambridge.. 
that of delightful situation, with a spacious house and garden, perfectly leaithy in all seasons, Ne Constitution  Mlttulh..c. cccese oe Mle cee 
and within ten minutes’ walk of both the South and Fulton Ferries. The prospectuses may be “ Advantages offered to Insurers. ce x  eipemeen heey garth ota . t 
obtained on application by ietter, post-paid. sept 23—Im The security of a large realized and invested Capital. Oxford...... + +eeeeeesGoodmangon..Nov 1....Mar 1,...July Ade, 16........18 
a ——— te hay “amen a = eos is ireaststnciion aie These sbi oere L of the caogees class, and oe commanded by men of character and ex- 
uses cles effected. on Lhe vale. ‘ . in ac ti t - ; 
PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. On Insurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned (if destred) for the first men ah ond they — eed with every description of tiocee ofthe baat ind Bae 
ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. | seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or veposit of policy, then to be paid, or tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
having enlarged and beantified their store, ure now red to offer to the publicanew | remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. Price of paseage to Liverpool......csss0s...--.@100 
and rel ce ted peck “ MUSICAL ay ig, Sy » Fh more than u ounly Srauaite Lounea pon policies for the whole of lite (after the payment ofS premiums) to the ainount of “ ‘“ to New York. ....es:esscscseee 25 
terns. ey would call attention to their Piano Fortes,in which instrument they have late one-third of the premiums psid, , : I Wright ¢ 7 * eed 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article fully equal, i! fae eaceptenee of Nave, Military and special rieks of all kinds on payment of a commen- Agriee aad New You eee H UEC one fe Manst tA Y 
poteuperior, tothat of any other maker, and atas low a price. itars, a very superior article, | -urate premium. ad 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 


: BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol, 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desire?) on proof of date of birth. w oint, W , Richard Al dJ ; 
fm the best manner, and of the beet materials—warranted correct, No charge for star pd sty or Goriaelieal ctmaniaation.” Agents for ships West F etarinn ROBERT KERM NY. samen 
ANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- | Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, T. & J. SANDS & CO., LiverpooL 
oon a &e., &c. Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe, 
H. 


























ad h thi 1 from England Agents tor ching: Pete’, Henry, Athenee, Tere L INTURS. 2 COUN. Y 
. & S, have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, and New York Medical Examiners: : : » N.Y. 
receive all the new music 4s soon as published. ‘ JOMN C. CHEFSMAN, Esa., M. D.. 47} Breadway, - evens aa sherk HAPMAN, BOWMAN A CO.,’ Liverpool. 
im to order, in from forty tosixty days Aug 19 ¥. U. JOHNSTON, lisq,, M. D., 762 Broadway. Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Fk COLLINS. N ry. 
> Standing Counsel...........ssseceseoeeesseeeeesessHon, Wilts Hall, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. SOMWCHOF.......ccceesereeesercecseeceeere-eeereeseeAlbort Gallatin, Jum. Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liver pol, Houtinguer and Constiuation. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. Prospectesss,cnd oli infomation volating \o lamrenee mag be ebined of LDER. BROTHERS & CO., Li 
. FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. jul 81 FIELDER, ., Liverpool 
NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and ' 
Pianos, and Tor the beat inanufneturere in the ‘Unived States, Anoue & Co. have ja ang Agent forthe Unieed Braves LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
their new store for the sale anos of the t makers inthe Unit tates and in 
where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, LIFE ASSURANCE. Manned ps +! geahoese wii herenfier becompeses af Ge Siteving chine, which wih ene 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Y Ps nate enn 9th of every month ewad nt Sa on the 13th ea 2th, and Po 
atraments of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of ° es he _ td pam etn edie aie ’ 
Pianos from the factory of Henri Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 26 Cornhill, London, on st of every mon’ &' year, viz; 
ported tothis countrys, ianinos, Grands, i- Grands, § re Pianos » eager ant AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Ships. Masters. Days of Ouling from New Days f Seling from 
maho cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for w ey CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500 000 . 
raed. MUS band risi ° a , ’ ,. Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. B 
ore os me alias siw ed tak Mon alls Gitkere ral ol aah cone (Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1858, Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “" 24 ? 24, * 4) July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. 13 
eeprie on orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. “A Savincs Bank FoR THE WiIpow AND THE ORPHAN.” Modiotor, D. i" pale 9° S Oct. 8, ms he 2% Dee * April 3 
. T St: George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc pcterite Hudson, |. Pratt vey July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 ha 2, =: 2, ae 3 
or we Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “2,  * 2, “ 24) Sept. 15, Jan. 13, May 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. hue’ Esci . " ’ a on? 6 98 3 
. Eagie J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 " 4 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. new voun. Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan ° be . > lod rs ey 13, a 3 — 
IBTZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William St New York, <ne C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8. Howland, These ships are all of the first class, and are comman y able experienced na 
— soulb = Neg toee » are asoatheturing, and have aieave poy Row of full assore ; at 5 Felmer, Semacl M. For, tors. Gree care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best d 
y i i on. n Good am Van Hook, t 
ys ma | mat trimer vac ager vac tinea Heammemmabaateaterares James Boorman, of saute 7 Pras “The price of —_ pasunge hep fixed at $15, = tward tor —_ Ay ohn ~ 
‘ b George Barclay, ' anuing C. Tucker, and liquors. Neither captains nor owners © se packets Ww 
nd erty kilt peng ok Medals y great variety. CORRS - ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, walege | fogpler | Bite of lot ore ciguad herorer 
) Bile,” a ro ; Sokeely Geman, | William Jowen’ a and to BARING . BROTHERS & CO., London. 
e, o ° o eorge am Jones, . : " 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6lights BALTIMORE. * 
{ Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, Jonathan Meredith, \ Samuel! Hoffman, PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
; 4 | a do I = 2.3, 4end6 lighe, | Dr. J. H. McCulloh. yuowp [ANB — Ube Bawing ships will leave Havre onthe l6th, and New York op 
ee BOSTON. © lat of each month, as follows:— 
Gendelabensdo’ do do do Goo. M. Thachor, [Benjamin Senver, uta: Bos Tome —, 
- Grins, Vascwand Bohemian Glasu vases, | do Hrocnita Dene 9 ig Howe, master fst Magwncrsaessssesees} [Gtk Janey 
H terns, a large assortment, in, cut, stained an em , » A. OTE , - M. let September.......... 16th October, 
Gives Lighta. oor MepICAL Examiners ar New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and & & ST. NICHOLAS, ¢ Ist Pabraerys <ss.-....04 ah Mave, 
Lamp Wicks, Chinineys and Shades of all k.nds, Keene. Everleigh, master SR eh ce ces eooes ¢ 16th July, 
Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new vatterns and styles, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. ? tet October......... ss 2. ¢ 16th November, 
: Oilse—Spcrm, Whaie and Lard, of the bes’ quality, Epwaap T Ricsarpson, Genera! Accountant. BALTIMORE, 6 lat March,........ eseee (16th April, 
: Suner or Camphene and Burning Fluid my 6—6 mos - For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. Conn, master. ) _ spy. papcaga sooner ee ; = om, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. st Noveimber........ +» (16th December, 
; TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. Pamphlets containing much valuabie information the subject of Life Assurnce—the ONEIDA, IBLADPTiL..cerceeereeeee, ‘fith May, 
p red ¢ : - : : Fuaock, master. lst August,.....+++0++. ¢ 16th September, 
HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public fromits positive | S>eiety’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—liet 1st December.......... @ 16th January. 

; T medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile | 2 Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall ptrect, grate. ont : ine wade, he 
Diseases, to which the variable climste of our country is so subject. Prescribed insuch | &! Sm - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. bi rp are all tee = bo commanded by men of experience in the trade 
i § eases it bas been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon a price o may da 1 besril eae’ gd or aa ve a aT pat those estealig 
ag médical men, who most Dae pty 4 sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid state © a sent to the su ere torwar ree as § erpenene rE r 

’ the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in es the func- UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. = + ‘en Wall Street. 
| Sasiot bmpesors erage. 38 Cent od, Mlonmediom ban. gtrvn gros! eniaecion, 02 Ne. § Waterloe Place, Pall Mall, London. 

. guccec ' d in effectually curing those afticted. OF its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STRERT. TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 

i jpanees variably proved inevery instance a medicine Y ‘PSE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, tonching 
i SR Se ae ced '°<: :* -aamaincenadione HIS Company, eoanined by Act of Paruinony, in lst alors the most perfec eecar | Ly Aweniber permiting) at Windsor Bay, Oslwora, Dartington ond Head, Por Hope 
3 Te ms Y No, 268 Greenwich street, corver of Waiter T ty in a large Ee up Oomee and in the great success which has attended it since ite | 294 Cobourg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, 

ann 


at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor Hovee. 2 Park Row. 58) Broadway. 183 Broadway. | Commencement— 
100 Wiiltam street Reece me 


income being upwards of £45,000, or in American currency 
e & Brother, No. 3] East-Bailtimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 


will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morm- 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
































Toronto, June 12, 1848. Juiy 8—5 mos 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Garey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
& Go., 40 Ganal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United J eevee ted the Participating Class, from the time they were e(fected, as shown in thefollow- STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.— Albany, August 10, 1848.—Te the 
States. June Su € table:— $5000 Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
Sino yeereneaged Eee = _ -- a to be = oe See succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
P ‘ollowing officers are to be elected, to wit: 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 2 years—added $200. ilectiaue mak Uleesenant Hotacanr’ of thie Stite: 
LAWRENCE. Vor the whole Lik: Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. a 
BI. os by tere ongens (in he a gem a the er os ood ie Dag pel ~ ie Fr For seven ease, er os at. Serer ai iommienoner Ln the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on 
ie estate o! icon Wood, consisting of 252 acres ree ucres 0 ‘or one year. | at an annu re- early without Year! 5 
leasehold the whole in a high state of caltivatien—sitaated 3 miles from Charlottetown, - mium or profits. ot Raf * bye ny eae P or ~ the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
the of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick vi Madanediienen tate aath of the United States. for the Third C ionad 
dwelling-bouse, in every way suited for a gentieman’s family residence ; servants’ cottages, B 102 10% 1 82 2 00 Distri presentative tthe ry 24. Sd ith a asth W 4 ? the Cites f New York ongress 
eapacious barns, stabies, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. The farm-yard enclosed and ar- py 1 04 1 1 87 2 10 ye — wah ay a ea Te for the Fourth Cougressional District, com> 
ranged on the mostapproved English plan. Lime kiln, and ail requisite buildings; a plenti- pe) 107 115 1 92 215 ot th Brn 7th, arty nd 13th W ect said it wo i s, 
falsupply of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the Is- 26 110 117 i197 220 ‘ ay 4 Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
J ’ 

For farther particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- | _ The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firs: | Of the 8th, 9th. and 14th Wards of said city. — 
land, Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s lett, on ; Eustace Grubbe, | five years, where the a he is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 4 ~ x And be pre a Biorecemneevenn te = \ ata pet Sixth Congressional District, 
Eoq,., 44 Parli ament-street, Westininster, London, England. July 15 3m Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be as a) . ppticetion to. | Posed “ - we oh 1... of ah Let ane ! bate ot cy city. 

. . > . , ’ 
GAS FIXTURES. jus Agent for New York and the United Stain | 'Couny'Treasurers 

ri fDecem 

yest RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment THE CANAD IFB URAN MPANY A Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the last day 0 
Fa Now Mylo of Gas Fixtures, viz. Cc a & ASS cE CO " by in the place of Charles McVoan, whose term shall commence on the fret dey of 

CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, ESTABLISHED 21ST auGuUST, 1847. January, 1849, * , 
which with their large moot of: Bagi manstactare, mahoo their assortment complute. CAPITAL. £50,000, a aRecorder, in the place of Jala B. Seott, whose term shal! also commence on the sald 
cheap as any house city, quality compared. _B Vv 4 y- ours, respectfully ‘ 
Their friends and Nie public Ga lnvited to'e6 lend laapert thes, Phycicnen'G Or bully nad WO ee S: D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


} 





Ware, Cullery, J 4 yA. ba eo a an, pap rt A Brg et 4 ae ~- COMPANY is pre to effect AssuRANCE Uron Lives, and transact any business SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 


“plcheogg dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to i acr *State and the requirements 
irons, Forks lated ; i grantor purchase 4 The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State @ 
Bleck fer teal Uree Vonicob Dishes, pare Gorman Bre aay oy + amas Tes Seis, or Reversions of all kinde, as also Survivorships and Endowments. ¥ P. 4 








of the Statute in such case made and provided. sai SLT, Sheriff. 
* " In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, . 
Alsd come émiire new petierus of Bronzed Hat and Coat —ae with Mirrors. Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Preenieme in Province at a rate of com- ((e" All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once jp cash week ea) 
mny 20-6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. pound interest much beyond phat which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- | til the election, and thes hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
me 6 


cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smalier | before the Bourd of Sapervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statue, Vol 1, Chap. 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINBS. Brosams Payment, or yearly pneren. and onaiing, paronsee Qummnean, whatine imme- | 6, Title3, Article3, Purt 1, Page 140. 
2 ate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. ley can also point to ti 2 gaa 
MocrHEaps GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—I: is now universally admit | local position of the Company as of pecstiar Waportance to intendin  aoouvrere, & it enables TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albeny, August 21, 1848.—To the 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. such Assurers te exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy NS ; : i 
pe PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 








Sheriff of the City and County of New York s—Sir—Official information having been rs 
“phe De LE : risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. ceived this day, Potten Meg tre y Are 1848, the House of Representatives of the Congress 
is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its Assurances can be effected with or witHour participation in the profits of the Company; | of the United States, passed a Resolution in the words following, viz :— 
¥ Proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous gree when it ia thus | the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- Resolved, Tht David S.Jackson is NoT entitled to his seat as & Representative from the 
nt, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at | rem having been adopted by the Board, crest will be given for one bal of the first seven atr 


. , o_o »—thereby creating a vacancy in the 
by the present beautifii! and scientific instrument. Premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. Sixth Congressional District of the State of New York”—thereby s y 
EADS GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE ts an im nt imd ovement 








said District. i 
Annual Premium to Assure £1, le Term of Life. : epresentative in the 50th Congress of the United 

over al) other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene | —— bit the hate Sinton forthe Shak Contmroeieoal District of tite Stale. composed of the [ith, 12th, 15th, 16th 

as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Maynetic Machineinuse. Itisex- | Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. | and 7th Wards of the City of New York, isto be elected to supply the said vacancy, at 

in construction; and, therefore, not liable to yet out of order, as is the case Profits rofits, Profits. Profits. bs esbossss ++ | general election to be tel: the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, 

with all other instruments. it admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 15 161 16 5 3 214 8 2176 a ss tei We pct: tg CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or safficient for the strongestadullt, at the plea- 20 1174 19 12 45 S171 $40 374 ceeoeedndod 
gare of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with | 25 229 1147 50 4131 S171 414 SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 221, 1848. 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persoa. It requires no assistance ia its use, and Sel 2.98 2 02 55 5178 41911 5 34 ee vai pes 
tein respect entirely harmless. 35 11467 2 64 6n 710 10 6 911 6132 The above is published parsuant to the notice ofthe Secretary of State and the requirements 

_— D'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVe AND PERMANENT suc. | ~~ 





; ; : ; : of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
of Raeumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
x, Nervous and Sick Headac 


JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
he, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dy». found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hin Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, La 









































- . hei ; in the County. will publishthe above once in each week 
mba. | Canata, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of oor, Anta mae 1 det on their biils for edverdcng the eame, £0 that they may be laid 
go, New’ Nervous Tremors, Genera! Debiiity Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En. | “2st Sranch of the Company’sbusineas. = the election, ond hee sles and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap. 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidently | Teles of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be | UCfore "he Board of Superyisc » 140. 
, recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Serofute, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf | Obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 6, Tite 3, Article 5, Part 1, Page !4- 
7 peg Nee = om ee ee wai Complaints, its @ffects ure fully saccessful- Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. ‘ —— a = —_ —EE 
rempcwee re Oth the Battery and all necessary appliances putup | Brantford......)J.sceseeseesseee William Mui ENCE Bayes RGR: 
te geet block walnut! oxee ‘Accompanying ech anew Manuel.containing fulland simple | Cobourg..cccscscecciscsececss Saad eats aseieetcvelictocinicos: iid RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
directions for its vse and orm in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— | Colborne.....s..sessccoeeee.-ssee RObert M. Boucher...---..-- Be wis ipges Sas iareeaig a One square of ten lines, one I i es ee 
Anyiperso! Ne eT eed galiigible successiuuly Use this machine, aseverything regard. | Dundas.....-..--- Peeeewecsese seenserecccessescecs eesecece Dr. James Hamilton............ on “ “ 6 "CWO, INSETHIOAB. .ccccccccccenccccscccess 1 50 
aw tt zt sicians, Army Surgeons, and Indeed every im ly should Possess one of these | tn gene paras any a is - | wert adh ay yg Ey ad 9 Ds ray =e wea Ya One “9 = “ three seneenececccscceceserenee 2 00 
_ beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nimerous diseases in which or- | Paris....c-.. ss” David Bueha’ = eee ee ee ae yates “ “ ™ PEEL, etactucueiesses veguenstaeehy ee 
dinary medical trenunent is of slight avail. Ser ee POO Tat a Bprarses ed ws peciice “ es “ “ three months et 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12.and $15, according to size anc nower. They can be | Quebee Uebubhsbbvedocees Maleoka Cumoron.......... ; : “ a Den ccdccceoccccés ‘an 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British *rovinces and Wee: | SiGulorieees yveiek ond Den “ : 2 BIX MONthS. . 2.2... eee eee ee ence eer eces a oe 
les, and each instrument is warrant . va in ’ hei i age Pee tags age Mid dy Te me scecece erereeee “ one year ......... acecee eceredeut veces 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and Wosieae: eee an) a .. Bates . samstematesininnmemeatin —————— 
by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. pee: ~~  i.§é §-—»« WRARnstumeentyrneeemmmanennaee W. YOUNG. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
N. B. Orders address»d as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and eure of THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary F : 4 
ally fulfilled, jan 15 dec 16 , Hamil OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET, 








